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OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


New Leaders 


The accession of a Socialist to the premiership 
of France and the election of a woman as super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools represent in 
some ways the two most significant happenings 
of the summer months. To be sure, Spain had 
troubles; so had Persia and McKee’s Rocks and 
other places, and difficulties are brewing else- 
where. This is a restless century, and many 
political and economic questions are still unset- 
tled, more in some parts of the world and less 
in others. So there are bound to be upheavals. 
To be sure, Bleriot flew from England to France 
in a monoplane, three Indian reservations were 
thrown open, the Hudson tunnel connected New 
Jersey with New York, and an up-and-down 
revision of the tariff became the law. These are 
achievements of human ingenuity such as we 
expect to hear of as matters of course. But the 
elevation of M. Briand and of Mrs. Young repre- 
sent more: they show an important change in 
public attitude. 

Who would have believed only a few years 
since that a professed Socialist could be placed 
at the head of one of the world’s great govern- 
ments! The change from M. Clemenceau to M. 
Briand may not amount to much in effect on 
French cenditions. M. Clemenceau, if anything, 
is by nature, if not in politics, the more radical 
of the two: he was a revolutionist. There may 
even be less aggressiveness under the new 
régime. All this does not change the fact, how- 
ever, that M. Briand’s creed is Socialism and that 
France has placed him at the head of the Min- 
istry, either because of it or in spite of it. The 
change in attitude is a tremendous one. 

As Americans and as teachers the election of 
Mrs. Young appeals, of course, even more deeply 
as an unexpected break away from hoary tradi- 
tions. Whether we call it a culmination of ten- 
dencies in the school field or see in it an effect 
of the struggle of women for equality with men 
in the administrative business of the world, it 
marks a departure in public attitude no less sig- 
nificant than the French change of government. 
No apprehensions whatever are felt at the out- 
come. In fact, the people of Chicago rather feel 
that Mrs. Young will do better than her prede- 
cessors in office. They know her ability to han- 
dle big propositions, they trust her, they believe 
she will have the support of teachers and school 
trustees, and that she will “make good” in every 
way. The point that a woman had been chosen 
hardly excited any comment in the city. Mrs. 
Young is the most competent person that could 
have been chosen—this is about all that was 
thought of. Nevertheless, outside of Chicago the 
placing of a woman at the head of the second 
largest school system in America was bound to 
receive a somewhat different interpretation. 

The teachers of Chicago will now vie with one 
another to contribute to the success of Mrs. 
Young. The militant Federation will no doubt 
take the lead in making her pathway bright. 


As she was supposed to have been very close to 
Mr. Cooley and ‘his most valued adviser, the 
friends of the former superintendent will also 
rally.to her support. The situation could not be 
more favorable. 

The aggressive women of the whole country 
will watch the progress of affairs with keen in- 
terest. Obstructionists and other trouble-makers 
will be made to feel that interference with Mrs. 
Young’s work is of concern to thousands outside 
of Chicago. Failure there must not be. Too 
much is at stake. Proof is wanted that woman 
can cope with a difficult situation in an executive 
capacity—in a place where strong men have 
failed. Unusual success will argue for further 
steps. Miss Haley might be nominated for Mayor 
of Chicago, for instance. The State of Washing- 
ton might decide to have a woman as Governor. 
Experiment is driving prejudice out of its strong- 
holds. The world is moving. 


The N. E. A. at Denver 


With Dr. L. D. Harvey in the chair it was to be 
expected that industrialism in education, particu- 
larly vocational training, would occupy a promi- 
nent place on the convention program. The presi- 
dent himself read an exhaustive “address” on 
“The Need, Scope, and Character of Industrial 
Education in the Public School System.” Re- 
cipients of the printed Proceedings will no doubt 
find it a most valuable document, for Dr. Harvey 
has won distinction for soundness of judgment in 
school affairs and is recognized as one of our best 
authorities on the subject. Listening to the read- 
ing on a hot summer evening is not conducive to 
a just appreciation of it. By the time the twenty- 
thirdly is reached one has wandered far away, at 
least mentally. 

President James W. Robertson, of Macdonald 
College, Canada, spoke on education making for 
improvement of rural conditions. Here is a really 
pressing problem, and it was handled in masterly 
form. Dr. Robertson has a most helpful message 
for dwellers in the country. 

Household economy was included in the gén- 
eral symposium on industrial training. Here the 
women made their best contributions, tho much 
talking was done by men. 

“Education for citizenship” is an ever-grateful, 
fine old topic for Fourth of July week. This time 
the emphasis was laid more on the principles 
represented by the American School Peace League 
which were later endorsed in a formal resolution. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, gave a touching tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. James H. Canfield, beloved of thou- 
sands who miss his genial presence. 

The health of the children at school received 
more attention than ever before. The compre- 
hensive nature of the problem is beginning to be 
practically understood, thanks in no small meas- 
ure to the convincing labors of Dr. Irving Fisher, 
of Yale, and Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 








What to do with “exceptional” children was 
discussed by the Council, under the leadership of 
Superintendent Van Sickle, of Baltimore, and 
Superintendent Pearse, of Milwaukee. Superin- 
tendent I. C. McNeill, of Memphis, emphasized 
two suggestive points. One was that “delinquent 
children often drag down the ordinary schools 
without receiving the expert individual attention 
which they imperatively need.” Second, “some 
teaching is so unscientific and, consequently, so 
spiritless that it would make ’most any child de- 
linquent.” 

Moral training was discussed before the gen- 
eral association, in the Council, and in practically 
all department sessions. 

Professor Frank Chapman Sharp, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, showed what was accom- 
plished by an experiment in moral instruction 
with the senior class of the high school at Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin. The significance and the 
claims of the moral life were here exhibited by 
discussions of the causes of success. The things 
in life best worth having were by the youthful 
analysts discovered to include the glow of vigor- 
ous health, friendship and affection, and congenial 
and successful work. 

Superintendent James M. Greenwood spoke 
sanely and impressively on the reciprocal duties 
of school and home in matters relating to moral 
education. He insisted that the first lesson to be 
learned should be that of obedience, beginning 
with home training. Good teaching, he pointed 
out, is in itself a moral force. Testing the moral 
judgments of children on practical experiences as 
they arise in school life was recommended. 

Mr. Greenwood has lost none of his keenness, 
and he is genial with it all. His is a generous 
heart wholly consecrated to the schools. He is as 
simple as the child whom the Master placed in 
the midst of His disciples. Everybody holds him 
in affectionate regard. It is worth a trip to the 
N. E. A., wherever it may convene, to be greeted 
by him and to speak with him of good days gone 
and better days to come. 

We need more of the Greenwood spirit. His 
optimism is especially commended to those asso- 
ciation speakers who appear to regard a place on 
the N. E. A. program as the one great opportunity 
for making the rest of the world feel uncomforta- 
ble. The Denver convention platforms fairly 
creaked under the fierce assaults on things that 
are. Blackseers of various degrees were over- 
much in evidence. Are good-naturedness and 
humor becoming so scarce among educational 
people that none can be spared for public dis- 
pensation? Heaven help the children if that is 
the case! And education is such a hopeful, such 
a joyous thing! 

The Denver Republican gave the muckrakers a 
well-deserved hiding: “No wonder Denver’s sky 
frowned and wept during most of the week! It 
has not had such a deluge of all-round despond- 
ency since the sad days of silver’s fall, when ‘the 
crime of ’73’ was on everybody’s tongue. * * * 
Everything was wrong with this poor world. 
After a week of this lamentation we are of the 
opinion that the trouble is not with the pupils, 
but with their teachers. But in case this might 
do injustice to a worthy body of men and women 
we would say at once that it was the minority 
that was represented most in public at the annual 
gathering.” 

And this reference to the “minority” reminds 
us that the attendance at the Denver convention 
was less than 6,000, of whom 3,000 belonged to 
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Colorado. In other words, only about one per 
cent of the teachers of the United States was 
there, and only one-sixtieth of one per cent spoke 
in public. As the N. E. A. is not a representative 
body in the sense that the federal congress is, for 
instance, the lamentations and prophecies of ruin 
must not be taken too seriously. 

State Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer, of 
Pennsylvania, has the right attitude. “The worst 
service,” he says, “which a superintendent can 
render is to give the teachers a bad conscience 
with reference to their work: this robs them of 
all joy in teaching, makes them nervous and unfit 
to govern or to associate with children, and de- 
feats the fundamental purposes for which schools 
were established.” Dr. Schaeffer holds that it is 
the superintendent’s duty to make the teachers 
happy in the work. That gospel needs to be 
preached far and wide. It will solve many big 
problems where wisely applied. 

The business meeting of the active members 
was business from beginning to end. President 
Harvey showed himself master of every situation 
that presented itself. With advocates of women’s 
suffrage, censure of hotel headquarters, spelling 
reform, citizenship for Porto Ricans and Fili- 
pinos wanting to be heard, and others, who had 
failed to obtain comfort from the committee on 
resolutions, on the alert to turn the meeting from 
its course, he held the proceedings with a firm 
hand. His decisions were prompt, concise and 
reasonable. His sagacity, tact and general bear- 
ing won him the hearty support of the convention. 

The old guard, with faithful retinue, were out 
in full force. However, the newer leaders man- 
aged to marshal enough votes to elect State Super- 
intendent James Yadkin Joyner, of North Caro- 
lina, as president for 1909-1910. Only three 
names were presented. Superintendent Ben 
Blewett, of St. Louis, was put in nomination by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Superintendent 
John H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala., and State 
Superintendent James Y. Joyner, of North Caro- 
lina, were the two candidates from the South. 
The election passed off peacefully, and everybody 
seemed satisfied. Mr. Joyner has done a won-. 
derful work for educational advancement in his 
State, and his endorsement by the N. E. A. is a 
well-deserved tribute to his leadership. 

Dean Arthur H. Chamberlain, of Throop In- 
stitute, Pasadena, Cal., was unanimously re- 
elected treasurer. This rather unusual honor is 
most worthily bestowed. A more energetic, loyal 
and efficient treasurer would be hard to find. 
Moreover, he is a kindly soul whom everybody is 
glad to meet. 

San Francisco was chosen by the new board of 
directors as the place for the 1910 meeting. The 
persuasion was caused chiefly by California’s 
promise to. raise $14,000 in membership fees. 
The Denver experience in registration caused the 
many to run to shelter. Otherwise Boston or 
some other Eastern coast town might have been 
chosen. California knows how to entertain a 
convention. And San Francisco, no doubt, has 
first claim on the N. E. A. because of the loss of 
the meeting in the year of the earthquake. 

The treasurer’s report showed the total receipts 
for 1908-9 to be $35,061.07, and the total dis- 
bursements $33,609.67, leaving a balance of 
$3,809.00, which, considering the apprehensions 
uttered at the time of the Cleveland meeting, 
would seem to be a most satisfactory showing. 

The Permanent Fund of the N. E. A. amounts 
to $170,100. 

(Other editorial notes will be found on page 29.) 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


SEPTEMBER 1 
’Tis the radiant, rare September, 


With the clusters ripe on the vine, 
With scents that mingle in spicy tingle 
On the hill slope’s glimmering line: 


SEPTEMBER 2 
Heap high the 
farmer’s 
wintry hoard! 
Heap high the 
golden corn! 
No richer gift has 
Autumn 

poured 

From out her 
lavish horn! 
—WHITTIER. 


SEPTEMBER 3 
Summer’s parting 
dream distils 
A charm of silence 
over all. . - 

—VAN DYKE. 


SEPTEMBER 6 
Life is too short 

for aught but 

high endeavor. 


SEPTEMBER 7 
Little has been 
done in the 
world by those 
who are always 
looking for 
someone to lean 
on. 
—Ep. EVERETT. 


SEPTEMBER 8 
In the field of des- 
tiny 
We reap as we 
have sown. 
—WHITTIER. 


SEPTEMBER 9 
There is always 

work,—and tools 

to work withal, 


For those who will; 
hands of toil. 


SEPTEMBER 16 


day of the year. 


Write it on your heart that every day is the best 


SEPTEMBER 17 


what man would do. 
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Blackboard Calendar Designed by G. H. Shorey 


and blessed be the horny 


’Tis not what man does which exalts him, but 


—BROWNING. 


SEPTEMBER 20 
Diligence is the 
mother of good 
luck. 
—BROWNING. 


SEPTEMBER 21 
For be your for- 
‘tune great or 

small, you’ll take 

what God may 


give, 

And all the day 
your heart shall 
say, “’Tis luck 
enough to live.” 

—VAN DYKE. 


SEPTEMBER 22 
He who is honest 
is noble, 
Whatever his for- 
tune or birth. 
—ALICE CARY. 


SEPTEMBER 23 

Sow love, and 
taste its fruit- 
age pure, 

Sow peace, and 
reap its 
harvest 
bright, 

Sow sunbeams on 
the rock and 
moor, 

And find a har- 
vest-home 
of light. 


SEPTEMBER 24 

We rise by things . 
that are ’neath 
our feet; 


By what we have mastered of good and gain. 
—J. G. HOLLAND. 


SEPTEMBER 25 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends. 
—COLERIDGE. 


SEPTEMBER 10 
Live up to the best that is in you. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


SEPTEMBER 13 
No soul at last is truly great 
That was not greatly true at first. 
—BURLEIGH. 


SEPTEMBER 28 
He lives longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
—H. BONAR. 


SEPTEMBER 14 
For every happy smile the world 
Whirls on its way with less of care. 


SEPTEMBER 29 
It is not labor that makes things valuable, but 
their being valuable makes them worth laboring 
for. —WHATELY. 


SEPTEMBER 30 
A gentleman is just a gentle-man, no more, no less. 
—BISHOP DOANE. 


SEPTEMBER 15 
Dost thou love life? Then do not waste time, 
for that’s the stuff life is made of. 
—FRANKLIN. 
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Practical Nature-Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, New York 


Articles in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last year took 
up the study of stems, in order that pupils might 
acquire a definite idea of what a stem is, its form, 
functions, and modifications. Budding, grafting, 
artificial propagation by cuttings, etc.,-were also 
treated. It will be the object of the present con- 
tribution to present the subject of stem products 
as follows: 

1. Textiles, especially those derived from 
stems. 

2. Stem extractives. 

8. Lumbering. 

4. Forestry. 


lap — various upholstery cloths are easily pro- 
cured. 

Many fibers are easily recognized at sight, but 
some require the microscope to distinguish them, 
and others cannot be identified without a chemical 
test. 

It is the writer’s intention to give a few easy 
tests when the question of animal textiles has been 
considered, . 

2. Stem extractives are products obtained from 
the stem by tapping, expressing or dissolving out 
in an infusion. : 

(a) Maple sugar and turpentine are obtained 

by tapping, 7.e., boring a‘ hole into 








fot 


Flax Plant and Hemp Plant 








1. Textiles may be of mineral origin if we con- 
sider asbestos, vegetable origin, such as cotton 
flax, hemp, etc.; and animal origin, as silk, wool 
and hair. With the first we have nothing to do 
at present; the last will be presented under the 
papers on animal study. 

Cotton is not a stem fiber; it is a growth (coma) 
on the outside of the cotton seed. There are many 
stem fibers which are derived from bark, but the 
two principal stem fibers are flax and hemp. Flax 
grows well in a window-box. Its slender stems, 
neat leaves and clear blue regular flowers are very 
good objects for plant study. But both hemp and 
flax grow well in a school garden and there should 
always be some of these plants grown so as to 
teach the method of obtaining their fibers. 

Let the plants grow until mature, then uproot 
them and let them dry. When thoroly dried, break 
them up so as to remove the bark and little par- 
ticles of wood and thus the fibers will be freed. 

The process of preparing fibers for the loom 
should be explained. Samples of tow, flax, linen, 
hemp-rope canvas, etc., will readily be obtained. 

Jute fiber and its products—gunny sacks, bur- 


the tree until the sap’ exudes. In 
the sugar maple, a short tube is 
inserted and the sap is caught in 
pails or buckets. In the turpen- 
tine woods a broad space of the 
tree-trunk is stripped of bark and 
the sap flows down, to be collected 
in a pocket cut in the tree for that 
purpose. 

In both cases the sap is boiled, 
but in the maple sap it is to get 
rid of the water and render the 
syrup thicker and sweeter, while 
in the turpentine the sap is dis- 
tilled, and from it are obtained 
turpentine, rosin and pine tar. 

Children in the South will 
readily understand the turpentine 
process, while our Northern chil- 
dren can easily tap a maple tree 
and boil down enough sap to 
understand the sugar process. 

I have seen sugar-making done 
many times in school, and always 
With enthusiasm among the chil- 
dren. 

(b) Cane sugar and sorghum 
are extracted from the plant by 
pressing the stems between iron 
rollers. The process can only be 

observed in the far South, but by 
the aid of pictures it is easily:understood. Sam- 
ples of molasses of all grades, “Niggertoe,’”’ Black 
Strap,” “West India,” “New Orleans,” etc., va- 
rious kinds of sugars, etc., make a highly in- 
teresting collection. 

(c) Many plants contain various valuable sub- 
stances in their stems, especially the bark. Quin- 
ine, rubber, logwood, sassafras, cinnamon, cam- 
phor, tannin and many other commercial products, 
such as gum arabic, belong to this class. 

Tannin is found abundantly in the bark of many 
trees, especially the oak, hemlock and sumach. 
For this reason, the bark of these trees is of great 
value in the tanning of leather. The tannin is ex- 
tracted by soaking the bark in vats of warm water. 

3. Lumbering is one of the great occupations of 
man. The method of selecting, cutting, transport- 
ing lumber to market offers endless variety of les- 
sons. In one phase or another this great industry 
comes in contact with every one of us and so, altho 
a child in school may not have the chance to see 
the entire process, yet in one way or another it 
comes close to him and so affords an opportunity 
for a lesson. 
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The process of lumbering may be divided into 
the following heads: 


(a) Cruising—the selection of trees to be cut. 

(b) Cutting—the tools employed. 

(c) Trimming—removal of branches. ~ 
- (d) Transportation of logs—gauging. 

(e):-The mill—reducing logs to lumber: 

(f) Shipping and marketing. 

(gz) Special. features—-seasoning, quartering, 
paper pulp, etc. 

The scope of this 
article will not permit 
more than. a brief 
mention of each of sil — 
the foregoing. " Modern method of evaporating the water from 

(a) In selecting sap.. Scorching is impossible. 
the trees to be. cut, . 
the lumberman goes 
thru the forest and 
determines which 
trees are to be felled. 
An experienced lum- 
berman can tell at a 
‘glance how many feet 

. of lumber is in every 
tree. 

With a short-han- 
dled axe or hatchet a 
small portion of the 
bark is removed from 






Southern pine tree, showing 
the bark ociened off and the each tree set apart 





method of collecting the crude for cutting. 





sap, from which turpentine, _ (b) Then come the 
rosin and pine tar are made. wood-cutters. The Old-fashioned method of boiling the sap. This 
commonest tools in requires close attention to prevent scorching. 


use are the’ ‘double-bladed axe and the two- 
handled saw. The axe is first used to cut a 
wedge-shaped opening on the side toward which 
the tree is to fall. Then the saw is used, begin- 
ning on the opposite side from where the wedge- 
shaped gap has been made. The ‘tree presently 
falls over. 


(c) Trimming away of all branches follows. 
When the trunk has been stripped of all branches 
it is sawed into 16-foot lengths called logs. 

(d) Transporting of logs varies with the local- 
ity where lumbering is carried on. Sometimes the 
logs are carried on sledges to the nearest stream, 
where they can be floated to mill. Sometimes the 








logs are placed in long troughs or flumes and Boiling sap in a cane field. The’ product is - 
floated down the hillside in that way. Temporary Shik, DI Ba, Seek eee see oT 


b ta. “nigger toe,” and is shi ed north in’ this state 
railway tracks are also often built into the forests in ae . pies 






















Sugar Maple tree in ear- 
ly spring, showing sap buck- 
ets arranged for collection 
of the sap. 


A sugar cane field at cutting time. 
This gives a pretty good idea of the 
size and luxuriance of growth of sugar 
cane. 


Primitive method of expressing the 
sap from the sugar cane. The press is 
worked by horse power. 
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and the logs are loaded onto flat cars and in this 
way they finally reach the mill. 

(e) The logs are floated in the mill pond, and 
one by one are drawn up an incline plane into the 
mill. Here they meet the great saws, which ro- 
tate with great rapidity, quickly reducing each log 
into lumber of any desired width and thickness. 
In the old sawmills there was but a single saw, 
but in the great sawmills of the West there are 
many saws placed parallel and so cutting the log 





A common method of logging. The logs are 
seen in the background. The horse is used to 
draw the log over the frozen snow. 


into many boards at the same time. The amount 
of waste is startling. The slabs usually go to a 
dumping-place and are presently burned up. The 
vast amount of lumber cut may be inferred by the 
following facts: Some years ago I saw the wide 
valley of the Mississippi at Brainerd, Minn., full 
of sawdust twenty feet deep. Last summer, on a 
canoe trip in the Maine woods, we found a river- 
bed clogged for over a mile with an accumulation 
of sawdust from a mill some miles upstream. 

(f) The lumber is shipped by rail or boat. In 
some cases the logs are bound together into huge 
rafts and floated to mill. In this way Canadian 
logs are transported by the Great Lakes down to 





Interior of sawmill, showing the logs being 
reduced to planks by means of a huge circular 
saw. 


Detroit and other lumber cities, before being re- 
duced to boards. 

(zg) When felled, the trees contain much sap, 
‘and such lumber is known as “green” lumber. It 
is not good for building, as it shrinks and warps 
and is liable to crack and decay. It is therefore 
necessary to “season” lumber before using it in 
building. Seasoning may be accomplished in sev- 
eral ways, some of which are as follows: 1. Im- 
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merse the logs in water for a long time to dissolve 
out certain acids in the bark and sap, and then 
allow them to dry. 2. Pile the boards in tall piles, 
separating each layer of boards by an air space, 
and let them remain for some time. 8. Place the 
lumber in a “kiln” or steam chest, and subject 
them to prolonged heating. The first takes 
too long and the last is too expensivé*fer large 
quantities of lumber, hence the second way is the 
one most in use. The huge lumber piles in every 
city are illustrations of seasoning lumber by this 
method. 

The method of cutting depends on the use to 
which the lumber is to be put. Thus, the so-called 
“quartered oak” is cut by sawing from the bark 
to the center and then at a right angle to this, 
continuing the cutting of the quarter by sawing 
parallel to the right angle. vd 

Great numbers of trees are cut to be used in the 
manufacture of paper. One of the great New 
York daily newspapers has boasted that the paper 
consumed by that company in one week requires 
all the timber growing on ten acres of forest land. 
At that rate, is it any wonder that the forests 
are rapidly disappearing? 

Let pupils, whenever possible, visit the forests, 
see the process of lumbering carried on, procure 
specimens of various kinds of lumber and forest 
products, and learn to know various trees by their 
general habit of growth, by their bark, leaves, 
flowers and fruit. 

4. Forestry. There is material for a treatise in 
this topic alone. All I shall attempt to do is to 
briefly outline the lessons in this subject. 

(a) Its importance. The conservation of the 
forests touches us very closely, whether we live in 
a forested region or whether we live in the nar- 
row confines of a city apartment-house. 

It is known that the forests directly affect rain- 
fall, drainage, soil, winds, temperature of climate, 
purity of air, erosion of land, navigability of 
streams and many other natural phenomena, not 
to mention them as sources of lumber, nuts and 
other obvious forest products. 

Let us consider one great fact. New York must 
have water.. To this end millions are spent in 
building dams, conduits and aqueducts and great 
areas have been condemned and purchased as a 
water-shed for collecting the rainfall. If this land 
were bare, the rain falling upon it would run off 
rapidly, very little soaking into the soil and: con- 
siderable evaporating into the atmosphere. Buta 
blanket of trees prevents this as follows: (1) 
The roots, by interlacing in the soil, prevent the 
rapid flow of the water, hence. it is held like a 
sponge and so freshets are prevented. (2) The 
thick growths of underbrush and the masses of 
foliage prevent the sun’s rays from getting at the 
soil and so evaporation is not possible. Hence, 
the water precipitated in one shower does not get 
away before another shower, and so the streams 
in forested regions are always full. The effect of 
cutting away forests is shown in our Western 
States, where vast damage is done every year by 
the sudden rising of the rivers. The Ohio fresh- 
ets are due to the cutting of forests in Pennsylva- 
nia. Similar damage would be done to the cities 
along the Hudson if the Adirondack region should 
become deforested. 

The following questions are offered as sugges- 
tive of what may be done in schools where chil- 
dren can get into the woods. 


1. Why is it damp in the woods? 
2. Why are roads thru the woods never dusty? 
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8. With a thermometer take the temperature of 
the woods and compare it with the tem- 
perature out in the fields. 

How does it differ in summer? in winter? 

4. Compare the crops grown on different sides 
of a forest. How does the north side dif- 
fer from the south side? 

5. Why does the Government encourage tree- 
planting in the Western States? 

6. Why has man interfered with the natural 
growth of forests? 

7. Why does tree-planting increase the rainfall 
of a country? 

8. Why is the soil under a good forest good? 

9. Why does the forest offer a healthful place 
of abode? 

(b) Some principles of forestry: 1. Never cut 
down young trees. Cut only mature or dead ones. 
By all means cut diseased trees to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 2. When a tree has been 
cut down, always plant a young tree of the same 
sort near when the older tree has been removed. 
So will the character of the forest be maintained 
and its productiveness remain unimpaired. 3. 
Prevent occurrence of forest fires. Laws have 
been enacted prohibiting the building of fires on 
State lands, and permits must be obtained to do 
so on private lands. The chief sources of forest 





The band saws in operation. 


fires are camp-fires left or neglected by campers, 
sparks from locomotives, carelessness of hunters, 
and perhaps lightning. Forest fires are difficult 
to fight. There are three varieties: namely, top 
fires, in which the fire is high up in the tree-tops; 
surface fires, which spread in undergrowths and 
leaves on the ground, and underground fires, 
where the fire spreads in the peat under the sur- 
face. It may burn on for days without being dis- 
covered. 

Forest fires are fought in many ways, principal 
among which are by chopping down all trees in its 
path, by digging trenches across its course, by 
whipping it out with green branches, and by use 
of sand and water when these are available. 

5. Cut down and burn up all decayed trees, since 
these are infected with fungi whose spores are 
blown for long distances. 

6. Endeavor to exterminate leaf-eating and 
wood-boring insects. Spraying with various poi- 
son substances may be used, but one of the most 
effective ways is to 

7. Encourage all insect-eating birds, especially 
—_ as the robin, woodpecker, bluebird, and. the 
rest. 

8. Preveft all browsing animals, such as sheep, 
goats and cattle, from roaming in the woods. Eat- 
ing off the tops of young trees usually so changes 
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the direction of their growth that their future 
value for lumber is greatly impaired. 

9. In trimming trees cut off the branches and 
thus furnish no lodgment for fungi spores. Where 
possible, the raw surface should also be painted 
over with tar or some other impervious substance. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
issues many publications on forestry which are 





The gang saw at work. 


full of useful information and may be had for the 

asking. 

The study of leaf-eating and wood-boring in- 
sects and their natural enemies will find place in 
the zoélogical aspect of practical nature-study. 

(c) What forestry has done: Forestry is now 
practiced in every civilized land except Turkey 
and China. The most progressive countries are 
foremost in forestry. 

1. It supplies the shortage in the supply of lum- 

ber, and wood supply. 

. It protects agriculture by insuring rainfall. 

. It protects stream flow and guards against 
overflow. 

. It acts as a wind-break, thus protecting 
fields from cold winds and preventing the 
formation of sand-dunes. 

5. It improves the quality of air as to humidity 

and oxygen, thus making the pine woods 
a resort for tuberculosis sufferers. 

6. It supplies such products as sugar, resins, 

nuts, bark, besides lumber and charcoal. 

Deforestation or the wholesale cutting of trees 
results in two dread calamities—floods and water 
famine. 

(d) Special uses of wood. Some common things 
are here introduced, together with the kind of 
wood most generally used for their manufacture. 

Shingles—pine, cedar, redwood. 

Railroad ties—cypress, tamarz, hemlock, oak, 
Western pine, redwood. 

Pulp (paper)—hemlock, spruce. 

Cooperage—white oak (beads), elm (hoops) 
and redgum, maple, beech, oak, chestnut, birch 
and ash (staves). 

Lath—white pine, hemlock, spruce, cypress. 

Wood alcohol—birch, beech, maple. Lately 
much of the waste from sawmills, such as “slabs” 
and sawdust, are being used for this purpose. 

Veneer—For boxes and baskets—redgum, oak, 
pine, maple, cottonwood, poplar, ash. For furni- 
ture, mahogany, rosewood and all other fine cabi- 
net woods, 

Telephone poles—cedar, chestnut. 

Masts and flag-staffs—spruce. 

Tanning—hemlock, oak. 

Spiles—Pine, spruce, hemlock. 


oo DO 
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Comparison of the Governments of 


United States 


of America 


and United Kingdom 


of Great Britain and Ireland 


By Isaac Price 
I. Basis of the Government 


Written Constitution, adopted in 1789, with the 
fifteen, amendments. 


¥ 


An unwritten constitution, comprising all laws, 
precedents and national customs, but fundamen- 
tally the following Acts: 

Magna Charta, King John, 1215. 

Confirmation of the Charter, Henry III, 
1265. 

Writ of Summons to Parliament, Edward 
I, 1295. 

Petition of Rights, Charles I, 1628; Habeas 
Corpus Act, Charles II, 1679; Bill of 
Rights, William and Mary, 1689; Act 
of Settlement, William III, 1701; Act 
of Union, Anne, 1707; Reform Bills of 
1832, 1867, 1884. 


AMENDMENTS 


Changes May Be Affected by Amendment. 

Proposed amendments must be passed by a two- 
third vote of Congress, or the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States in the Union may apply for a 
Constitutional Convention for proposing amend- 
ments. The amendments must, however, be rati- 
fied by the Legislatures or Conventions authorized 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the num- 
ber of States. 


FORM OF Govennncnteh?? wea 2 - gt 


A republic with the Suse co-ordinate branches: 
the Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial. 


A later law acts as amendment to all laws upon 
same matter; regular procedure. 


“aw Bye ¥ ee 6 
“ho, “ 4 5 a 
Limited (constitutional) motiarehy in form, but 


republican in practice. Virtually three depart- 
ments, with important exception—note Cabinet. 


II. The Legislative Department 


Congress—the Legislative Department consists 
of Senate and House of Representatives. 


MEETINGS 


The Constitution requires Congress to meet on 
the first Monday iti December in each year. 


The Parliament —the Legislative Branch — 
House of Lords, House of Commons. 


Must meet at least once in three years (Trien- 
nial Act), but invariably meets annually, because 
of the control of the voting of supplies for the 
departments. 


‘ COMPOSITION 


A. The Senate— 
Composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the State Legislatures. 


A. The House of Lords— 

About five hundred peers are entitled to seats 
in the House of Lords; viz., those holding certain 
hereditary titles or created by the Sovereign, 
Bishops in the English Church, Irish peers 
(elected for life) and Scottish peers (elected for 
the Parliament only). 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Must be a citizen for at least nine years, reside 
in the State which he represents, and be at least 
thirty years of age. 


Must have reached his majority. 


Ae 


ORGANIZATION 


The Vice-President of the United States is con- 
stitutionally the President of the Senate, with no 
vote except in case of a tie. 


The Lord Chancellor, Cabinet Minister, is the 
presiding officer. 


_ SALARY 


Seven thousand five hundred dollars, plus mile- 
age. This is fixed by Congressional legislation: 


No salary or expenses. 


TERM 


Six years, one-third of the number of the Sena- 
tors going out of office every two years. 


~ 
Serve for life, except the Scottish peers. 
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CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


By a quorum of majority and by means of stand- 
ing committees chosen by the majority of the Sen- 
ate (or the committee representing them), inves- 
tigates and considers matters and then report to 
the Senate. The principal committees are the 
Finance, Appropriations, Foreign Relations, Ju- 
diciary, Military Affairs, Navy, Pensions, Post- 
Office, District of Columbia, the titles being gen- 
erally indicative of the duties. 


The House conducts such business as it can. 
Special committees for examination and investi- 
gation are appointed, with instructions to report 
back to the House for final action. Three, includ- 
ing the Lord Chancellor, constitute a quorum. 

bak ae 4 Feet 
oa 
pe ‘et ORG Seam es es 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Exclusive—Ratifies all appointments and trea- 
ties made by the President; acts as a court of im- 
peachment. 

General—Makes all laws, together with. the 
House of Representatives, with full power of 
initiative and amendment, except introduction of 
bills for revenue. See Article I, Section 8, Con- 
stitution. 


eeneee—18 the highest court of appeals in the 
realm. 

General—Co-ordinate power of legislation and 
amendment, except in financial matters, which it 
must accept or reject in full. 


COMPOSITION 


B. House of Representatives— 

Three hundred and fifty-seven Representatives 
chosen by popular vote in the Congressional dis- 
tricts in proportion to the population in the State, 
each State being entitled to at least one member. 


B. House of Commons— 

Six hundred and seventy members, elected by 
those entitled to vote. N. B.—Not all English 
citizens are entitled to vote. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Citizenship for at least seven years, residence in 
the State in which he is elected, and at least 
twenty-five years of age. 


Must have reached his majority and be a citizen 
of Engiand ; must be entitled to vote for the mem- 
bers in the House of Commons. 


ORGANIZATION 


The presiding officer is the Speaker, elected by 
the party in power. Must be re-elected each Con- 
gress. 


The presiding officer is the Seumibiie? elected from 
among the members, and practically serves as such 
until he voluntarily retires. 


SALARY 


Seven thousand five hundred dollars per annum, 
plus mileage, fixed by Congressional legislation. 


TERM 


Two years. . 


No salary or expenses. 


The term of a Parliament is for seven years, 
unless dissolved (prorogued) before that time— 
usually less than that time. Is called in assem- 
bly, together with the House of Lords, only by 
royal summons. 


CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


By quorum of tiateetiy and through standing 
committees, as with the Senate.- The principal 
committees are the Committees on Ways and 
Means (raising revenue), Appropriations, For- 
eign Affairs, Judiciary, Banking and Currency, 
District of Columbia, etc., the titles generally 
showing the work the committees do. Bills must 
come before the House for passage. 


Forty members, including the Speaker, consti- 
tute a quorum. Practically controlled by the Min- 
istry in the initiative of business. Commissions 
and special committees are appointed for such 
matters as the House cannot itself examine into. 
Reports to the House for final action. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Exclusive—Initiate bills for the raising of rev- 
enue and order impeachments. 
General—See Article I, Section 8, Constitution. 
‘ i anata on Congress—See Article I, Sec- 
ion 10. 


All financial measures must originate in the 
Commons. All matters are subject to their legis- 
lation. 

No prohibitions on the powers of Commons, 
except public sentiment. 


(To be continued) 





terial. 





THE ScHCOL JOURNAL will give, in addition to the many valuable features already announced for 
the present volume, a series of articles by Mr. Price on the comparative study of civics. 
line of the governments of the United States and the United Kingdom will be continued thru October 
and November. Studies of the several. departments of the federal government at Washington will follow. 

Next month there will appear also the first article in a. most helpful series describing the “lab- 
oratory method” of teaching really practical arithmetic, by L. V. Arnold. This article and the de- 
partment devoted to “Natural Resources of America,” with G. B. Coffman’s presentation of “The 
great wheat fields of the U. S. A.,” were crowded out from the present issue by press of other ma- 
Both will be found in THE ScHooL JOURNAL next month. A charming “Grace Hoop Drill,” by 
Robert J. Campbell, and a dramatization of story of “How New Amsterdam Changed Its Name,” by 
E. Fern Hague, may also be looked for, together with all the departments represented in this issue. 


The out- 
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Chief Traffic Routes of the World 


Pacific Ocean Passenger Service 
[With Around the World Connections. ] 


1. FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP Co. OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
(a) San Francisco and Honolulu. (2,100 miles. 
Six days.) 
(b) San Francisco and Papeete, Tahiti. (3,658 
miles. Twelve days.) 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


Toyo KISEN KAISHA (Oriental Steamship Co.). 
[Joint schedule. } 


San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki; Shanghai, Hong Kong. [Or Naga- 
saki, Manila, Hong Kong.] (One month.) 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. claims the rec- 
_ for the fastest trip across the Pacific 

cean. 


2. FROM SEATTLE 


——, LUSEN KAISHA (Japan Mail Steamship 
Ds: 


(a) Seattle, Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

(b) Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Thursday Islands, Townsville, Brisbane, 
Sydney. (Australian Line.) 

(c) Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Port 
Said, Marseilles, Antwerp, London. (Eu- 
ropean Line. Touches Port Said on return.) 

(d) Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai. (Yokohama-Shanghai Line.) 

(e) Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, Fusan, Gensau, 
Songching, Vladivostock. (Kobe-Vladivos- 
stock Line.) 

(f) Also six lines to Corea and North China. 

(g) Numerous coast lines and Inter-Japanese 
Islands lines. 


TO YOKOHAMA 3445 MILES 
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The Traffic Center of the Pacific Ocean. 


GREAT NORTHERN STEAMSHIP Co. 
Seattle, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hong Kong. (Four and one-half 
weeks.) 


3. FROM VANCOUVER 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. 

(ay C. P. RoyAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
(Canada, Japan, China). Vancouver, Yo- 
kohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai (Woo- 
sung), Hong Kong. (Three to four weeks.) 

(b) CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
(Canada to Australasia.) — Vancouver, 
Honolulu, Suva (Fiji), Brisbane, Sydney. 
(About three weeks.) 


4. LINES WHICH CONNECT WITH STEAMERS FROM 
NORTH AMERICA 


UNION STEAMSHIP Co. OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Papeete (Tahiti), Rorotonga, Wellington (New 
Zealand) and Sydney (Australia). Connects 
with Oceanic Line to steamers. (San Fran- 
cisco to Wellington, 6,516 miles; 22 days.) 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL LINE. 


(a) Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Suez Canal, Marseilles, Plymouth, London. 

(b) Bombay, Aden, Suez Canal, etc., to London. 

(c) Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King 
George’s Sound, Colombo, Calcutta. 


CHINA NAVIGATION Co. 
EASTERN AND AUSTRALIAN LINE. 


Hong Kong, via Torres Straits and Queensland 

ports to Sidney. 
rt aes MARITIMES LINE. (French Mail 
ine. 

Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong (or Nagasaki to Hong Kong direct), 
Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Aden, Suez, Port 
Said, Marseilles. 


INTER-ISLAND S.S.ROUTES 
FOREIGN &.3.ROUTES 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
PACIFIC CABLES 
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SHAW, SAVILL AND ALBION LINE. 


NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING Co. 

(a) Wellington (New Zealand), via Cape Horn, 
Montevideo (or Rio de Janeiro and Tener- 
iffe) to Plymouth, London. 

(b) Hobart (Tasmania), Cape Town, Teneriffe, 
London. . 

ORIENT LINE. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George’s 
Sound, Colombo, Aden, Suez Canal, Mar- 
seilles, Plymouth, London. 

ABERDEEN LINE. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Albany, Durban, 

Town, Teneriffe, Plymouth, London. 
NoRTH GERMAN LLOYD. 

(a) Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Colombo, Aden, 
Suez, Port Said, Naples, Genoa, Southamp- 
ton, Bremen. 

(b) Singapore, Batavia, Macassar, German 
New Guinea, Townsville, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Freemantle, Colombo, 
etc., to Bremen. 


Cape 


Steamship Lines to Uruguay 


The following information concerning the 
steamship lines which call at Montevideo, especial- 
ly the vessels from the United States, is furnished 
by Consul Frederic W. Goding, of that port: 

Twenty-four regular lines of passenger and 
freight steamers connect Uruguay with the United 
States and Europe, six plying between the United 
States and Uruguay, and the remaining eighteen 
lines plying between Montevideo and the principal 
seaports of western and Mediterranean Europe. 
These lines all touch at various South American 
ports, chiefly Brazilian ports, and nearly all con- 
tinue to Buenos Aires, thus serving also as a 
means of intercommunication between Uruguay 
and other South American countries. There are, 
in addition, a considerable number of tramp 
steamers, chiefly Norwegian and British, which, 
as inducement offers, convey freight from Monte- 
video and other Uruguayan ports to Europe and 
the United States. These twenty-four lines com- 
prise ten British, three German, three French, 
three Spanish, two Italian, one Austrian, one 
Dutch, and one Swedish. 

The arrival of the steamship Voltaire, of the 
Lamport & Holt South American service, at Mon- 
tevideo on November 14, 1907, inaugurated the 
first direct modern passenger service between 
Uruguay and the United States, and also offered 
greatly improved facilities for the direct shipment 
and interchange of freight between the two coun- 
tries. So successful has this direct monthly serv- 
ice proved, on which line is now running the 
11,000-ton steamer Voltaire and the 8,500-ton 
steamer Verdi, that the company has just added 
to these vessels the new 12,000-ton steamship 
Vasari, via Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos. 
The Vasari is well equipped with every modern 
convenience for the freight and passenger service 
between New York and South America. 


FREIGHT LINES. 


The following lines, all practically freight lines, 
although a few first-class passengers are carried 
on some of them, ply between Uruguay and the 
United States. All are British lines, save the 
German Kosmos lines: 

The Norton line, which, as inducement offers, 
runs one of its large freight boats every two or 
three weeks between Montevideo and New York. 
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The Barker line, maintaining a fortnightly 
freight service between Montevideo and New 
York, stops at Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
Atlantic ports, as inducements offers. 

The Prince line maintains a monthly service 
between New York and Montevideo, with a fleet 
of ten vessels running as may be most convenient. 

The Houston line maintains a bi-monthly cargo 
service between Montevideo and New York, oc- 
casionally calling at Boston, if inducements offer. 
Once a month the boats of this line generally 
stop at San Juan, P. R., and at one of the more 
important Cuban ports, on their voyage ffom 
Uruguay to the United States. 

The German Kosmos line is the only line pro- 
viding regular communication between the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States and Uruguay. 
Steamships of this line now stop at Montevideo 
on their regular fortnightly run from Hamburg 
to the principal ports on the Pacific coast of South 
America, thence continuing to San Francisco. The 
steamers on both the runs of the Kosmos line from 
Europe to the Pacific coast of the United States— 
one of these runs stopping at San Francisco and 
the other stopping at Puget Sound—have been 
stopping at Montevideo on their return voyage to 
Europe for some time. 

As far as Uruguay is concerned, no American 
ships are carrying the increasing stream of Amer- 
ican goods coming here. Of the 122 vessels ar- 
riving at the port of Montevideo during the year 
1908 from United States ports, the only ones fly- 
ing the American flag were a privately owned 
yacht, seven Government-owned vessels, and three 
American-owned merchant vessels, the visit of 
one of which was a forced call without cargo, 
towing a wrecked British ship. The 122 vessels 
which arrived at Montevideo proceeded from the 
following American ports: New York, eighty- 
six; Philadelphia, four; Boston, two; Annapolis, 
two; Newport News, two; Gulfport, eighteen; 
Pensacola, five; Mobile, two; San Francisco, one. 

Consul at Montevideo. FREDERIC W. GODING. 


From Johore tO Singapore 


Consul-General William H. Michael writes from 
Calcutta that the Malay States and Singapore are 
now connected by rail, and gives the following ac- 
count of the new line: 

The road has been built by English engineers 
and by state funds; the rails were supplied by 
English rolling mills; the engines were built by a 
Manchester firm, and all other material and equip- 
ment, except that procured locally and made in 
the same company’s shops at Johore Bahru, were 
imported from England. 

Of course, much of the funds used in building 
and equipping the line were derived from state 
revenues. The estimated cost of the road of 121 
miles is 11,391,093.10 Straits dollars, or 91,141 
Straits dollars per mile. The line will be known 
as the “Johore State Railway.” Thus Indian rail- 
ways create business for British manufacturers of 
steel rails, locomotives, rolling stock, and a thou- 
sand-and-one other articles of manufacture. At 
the same time territory is opened which will pour 
business into an English port, Singapore, and 
thence on to England. 

The trip from Singapore to Penang may now 
be accomplished in twelve hours. 


A bill for the construction of a railway in Java 
from Tjikampak to Cheribon passed unanimously 
in the Netherlands States-General. 
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Lesson Plans for Fifth Grade 


First Half 


Year—First Week 


Monday 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion—The Return to School. 
Why we are glad to return to school: It is a 
pleasure to begin regular work. School is a prep- 
aration for work when we are grown up, and we 
must be busy now, or we shall not be ready when 
Wwe must support ourselves. A pleasure to meet 
schoolmates again, and spend the happy hours 
with them each day. It is a pleasure to be con- 
stantly learning something new. Why we are 
sorry to return: Deprived of the long hours for 
play. Shut up in schoolroom instead of being free 
to stay out-of-doors, etc. How many would not, 
egy prefer to return to school again, after 
all? 

ENGLISH 

For dictation: 

The king stopped short when he saw the man— 

“My worthy friend,” said he, 
“Why not cease work at eventide, 
When the laborer should be free?” 


And so ’twill be when I am gone; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweét evening bells. 
—‘ Those Evening Bells,” THOMAS MOORE. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Shape and size of the earth: Shape like an 
orange, not an apple. Is it smooth like an apple, 
or rough? (Rough, with mountains, valleys, etc.) 
Is the diameter of the earth from pole to pole the 
same as that thru the equator? Which diameter 
is the longer? (See globe.) How far around the 
earth? How long does it take-a man to go around 
the earth, over the route generally traveled? How 
would a man go around the earth, if he went west- 
ward from New York? (Across continent to San 
Francisco, steamer to Japan or India, across In- 
dia and Europe, home to New York by way: of 
Liverpool, Hamburg, or Cherburg, for instance.) 
If he wished to go around the earth starting east- 
ward? 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—Write a list of the utensils, imple- 
ments and articles of various kinds mentioned in 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” as used by the Indians. 

Recitation.—Discuss Indian characteristics and 
life as shown in “Hiawatha.” 

NATURE STUDY 

Animals Useful to Man.—Introductory ques- 
tions. A list of the animals mentioned by pupils 
as useful to man may be written on the black- 
board. From what animals do we get our meat? 
(Ox, sheep, hog, duck, hen, goose.) What ani- 
mals supply us with wool for clothing? (Sheep, 
goat.) What animals are used to draw or carry 
loads? (Horse, ox, camel, elephant, reindeer.) 
From what animals do we obtain fur? (Seal, 
beaver, otter, mink, rabbit, cat, etc.) What ani- 
mals supply us with leather? (Ox or calf, goat or 
kid, etc.) What animal furnishes us with silk? 
(Silkworm.) What animals eat the bugs and 
worms in our gardens? (Birds.) 

MATHEMATICS 

Seat Work.—Write the value in cents, of the fol- 

lowing fractional parts of a dollar: %, 4%, %, %, 


%s 3, %, ¥,, Y%,, yf, 
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Recitation.—What part of a dollar is 50 cents? 
What part is 33% cents? 25 cents? 20. cents? 
66% cents? 12% cents? 40 cents? 80cents? 75 . 
cents? 60 cents? 16% cents? % dollar is how 
many cents? Ywofadollar? %ofadollar? \% 
of a dollar? % of adollar? %ofadollar? % 
of a dollar? % of adollar? % of adollar? % 
of a dollar? 

Tuesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—Responsibility to the 
School. Care of desks, to see that they are al- 
ways neat, books in order inside, no crumpled or 
waste papers allowed to accumulate in them, etc.; 
no marking, cutting or scratching of desks, etc. 
No marks or defacement of walls in room, halls 
or toilet-room, no breakage of school property. 
Books belonging to school to be cared for properly, 
not marked or torn unnecessarily (advantage of 
covers on books). 

ENGLISH : 

Seat Work.—Write a note to the principal of 
the school, asking to be excused for absence the 
previous day, and sign it with parent’s name. 

Recitation.—Correct note as above, for capital- 
ization, punctuation, arrangement of material, etc. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Teach proofs that the earth is round. 
text-book on geography.) 

HISTORY . fies) 

Seat Work.—Read about the manners, customs, 
modes of living and of warfare among the In- 
dians, from United States histories. 

Recitation.—Study Indian life as fully as pos- 
sible, with the aid of pictures, etc. Where are 
the American Indians now? How many are there? 
How do they live? How are they supported? Are 
they friendly or hostile to the United States Gov- 
ernment? Are they increasing or decreasing in 
numbers? Tell pupils about the Carlisle Indian 
school, and how Indians are educated there. 

NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Have pupils write the character- 
istics of the horse as they remember them, such 
as color, size, weight, shape of head, eyes, nose, 
tail, ete. 

Recitation.—Physical characteristics of the 
horse: Large, with thick skin. Covered with 
short, straight hair, either white, black, gray, sor- 
rel, or reddish brown in color. Head about the 
length of a flour barrel, and beautifully shaped. 
Body long, slender and well rounded. Eyes large 
and intelligent. Ears long, pointed and in con- 
stant motion. Four legs, long and thin, suited for 
speed; each with a single large hoof in place of 
toes; so strong that it can be shod with an iron 
shoe fastened with nails. Empty space between 
ten and back teeth into which a bit is easily 

tted. 


(See 


MATHEMATICS 
Seat Work.—Have pupils write five problems 
involving fractional parts of a dollar. 
Recitation —Work problems as written above, 
allowing the pupil whose problems are being 
worked by the other pupils, to act as teacher. 


_ Wednesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion.—Responsibility of Pupils 
to Teacher.—Attention to what teacher says. 
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Prompt obedience to what is asked by teacher. 
Respect for what the teacher says. Teacher 
should not be complained of, or made fun of by 
pupils, any more than they would be disrespect- 
ful to parents. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Write ten sentences with names of 
persons or places for the subject of each. 

Recitation. —Change sentences as written above, 
using pronouns in place of the proper nouns. 

NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Have pupils write a list of various 
uses to which horses are put. 

Recitation—Summary of above: When saddled 
they carry men from place to place. They draw 
wheeled wagons and carriages; also sleds and 
sleighs; they draw canal boats. Used in mines to 
draw loads of ore along underground tracks, etc. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Axis, poles, motions of earth.—Make it clear 
that the earth’s axis is only an imaginary line. In 
connection with study of the poles, tell about Lieu- 
tenant Peary’s expeditions in search of the North 
Pole, and Shackleton’s near approach to the South 
Pole. The study of the two motions of the earth 
can be made very enjoyable by means of a candle 
to represent the sun, and an orange with knitting- 
needle passed thru it, to represent the earth, held 
and turned on its axis by a pupil, while he walks 
around the sun (candle). 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—Read about Indian industries, 
such as Navajo blankets, peace-pipes, pottery, 
baskets, etc. 

Recitation.—Discussion of above. Show ar- 
ticles made by Indians if possible. If this is im- 
possible, at least show pictures cut from maga- 
zines, of weaving, etc. Where did Indians get 
their art ideas? Is there anything like their work 
done among other nations? 

MASHEMATIC® 

Seat Work.—Reduce 4, % and % to fractions 
having a common denominator. 

Reduce 0, % and % to fractions haying a com- 
mon denominator. 

Reduce %, 5 and 1% to fractions having a com- 
mon denominator. 

Reduce 4% % and % to fractions having a com- 
mon denominator. 

Write a problem containing fractions with 4, 
6 and 3 for their denominators, then reduce the 
fractions to other fractions having a common 
denominator. 

Recitation—Explain addition of fractions, 


Thursday 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion—Responsibility to Fellow- 
pupils.—Allow no pupil to be laughed at or ill- 
treated by others. Always take particular care 
to protect children younger than yourself. It is 
silly for one pupil to “put on airs,”’ pretending to 
be smarter, or prettier, or superior in any respect 
to another—the best pupil is the one who is most 
prompt, studious, kindly and helpful in every way. 
Be willing to aid one another when a pupil finds 
it hard to learn a lesson. Have no games at re- 
cess or before or after school from which anyone 
is excluded. 


ENGLISH 
Seat Work.—Rewrite the following in your own 
words: 
LEGEND OF THE INDIAN CORN 
Wanook was a mighty hunter. He was both brave and 
strong. 
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One day, as he was passing thru the forest, he met a 
stranger. 

The stranger was not dressed in skins, like an Indian. 
He had a coat of some stiff and shiny material. He wore 
a red feather in his hair. 

° Wanook and the mysterious stranger sat down together 
and smoked the pipe of peace. 

“I am very strong,” said the stranger. “I will wrestle 
with you. If you succeed in throwing me, you _— have 
a gift for yourself and your people.” 

They began in the morning, and they wrestled all the 
day. Wanook was ashamed to be beaten, so as time 
passed he became very fierce. At last he threw the 
stranger. 

“Put me into the ground, and cover me over with earth,” 
the stranger then said. “Come here again by and by. 
You shall see me and find gifts for your people.” 

Wanook carried out the request. When he went back, 
he found two green feathers coming out of the ground. A 
voice from the feathers said, “Here is corn, my gift to 
you. Plant the seeds. They will give food to your people.” 

Wanook planted the seeds, ’and his people were saved 
from hunger. 

Seat Work.—Correct mistakes in above story 
as rewritten. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Large and small circles, to be taught with the 
aid of a globe. Look up meaning of word merid- 
ian in dictionary. Are large circles all the same 
size? What is the largest circle at right angles 
to the axis called? Which circles are parallel to 
the. earth’s axis? Which circles are at right 
angles to the earth’s axis? Near what are the 
smallest of the small circles? 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—Read of life and customs of differ- 
ent countries in some such book as “Child Life in 
Many Lands.” (A. S. Barnes & Co., publishers.) 

Recitation—Compare Indian life and indus- 


‘tries with life, customs and industries of the Chi- 


nese, Japanese, Germans, French, etc. 
NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Have pupils write a list of the 
uses to which the various parts of the horse, when 
killed, are put. 

Recitation—Summary of above: Hair—used 
for haircloth, and as stuffing for mattresses or 
chairs. Hide—made into leather. Bones—used 
for buttons or bone meal. Tendons—when boiled, 
made into glue. Flesh—sometimes fed to dogs or 
poultry. 

MATHEMATICS 
Problems: 

1. The grocer charged me % of a dollar for 

eggs, % of a dollar for butter, 24 of a dollar for 


cheese. What was the amount of my bill? 
2. Add %, %» and %. 
3. Add 3%5, % and 43. 
4. Find the common denominator of 4, and %4. 
5. Find the common denominator of %, %4, 4 
and \. 
6. Find the common denominator of 4, 4, % 
and \%. 
7. Find the common denominator of 4,%% 
and ¥4. 
8. Find the common denominator of %, %, % 
and \. 
9. find the common denominator of %, %, % 
and \. 
10. hes the common denominator of 14, %, % 
an V4 o- ; 


Friday 


Morning Exercises.—Flag salute, and sing of 
Miri Here is the simplest form of flag 
salute: 
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“T give my head and my heart to my country. 
One country, one language, one flag.” 
ENGLISH 
Seat Work.—Learn three stanzas of Helen Hunt 
— “September,” the last four of the lines 
ing: 
The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook, 
Asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


Recitation—Recite poem as above, and ask 
some such questions as the following: When does 
the golden-rod blossom? Where does it grow? Is 
it the corn seed that is turning brown? Why are 
the husks and stalks turning brown? What is the 
color of the ripe corn? What makes the fruit trees 
bend down? Why does the author say that the 
gentian’s fringes are curling? What does the 
milkweed pod hold besides silk? Of what use is 
the silk? What are sedges? How do the asters 
“make asters in the brook”? 


GEOGRAPHY 
Latitude.—Reckoned north and south of what 
circle? Is your home in north or south latitude? 
Find, on the globe, a city in south latitude. An 
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island in south latitude. An island in north lati- 
tude. A State in north latitude. A body of water 
in north latitude. A body of water in south lati- 
tude. Are all degrees of latitude of the same 
length? Look up, in dictionary, the meaning of 
the word latitude. Find the latitude, approxi- 
mately, of the city or town in which you live. 


HISTORY 
Written lessons on Indian life. Describe In- 
dian homes, dress, gardening, hunting, dishes, po- 
nies, baskets, pottery, etc. 


_ NATURE STUDY 
Write a story of some horse you have seen or 
know about, telling especially how-he was or is 
useful to man. (Black Beauty, for instance.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Problems: 
1. Add %, % and %. 
2. Add %, % and %. 
3. Add %, % and %. 
4. Add %, % and %. 
5. Add 5%, % and %. 


Write two problems in addition of problems and 
give the correct answers to both. 


The Old Regime 


It was the first day of school, thirty-odd years 
ago. The teacher was coming, and the crowd 
about the heavy white-painted door drew so 
closely together that the small children cried at 
the rough pressure of the stronger children. With 
difficulty the teacher made her way to the door 
and turned the big brass key. There was a rush 
for seats; he who was first in any seat might not 
be displaced. 

The two Millies, Millie A and Millie B, rushed 
joyfully together to the best one by the window. 
This seat, moreover, possessed the delightful ad- 
dition of a corner, where one might retire from a 
vain world behind one’s waterproof as it hung 
from a nail. This merit was not unobserved in 
the brief inspection of possible seats, neither was 
the large square recess underneath the desk, a 
splendid place to play. Plans for the future fairly 
tumbled over one another, 

Then there were the slates. Millie A’s was 
large and new tho somewhat cheap. Millie B’s 
was double with leather hinges and red woolen 
strings woven in the perforated frame. Millie A 
had a large new slate-pencil incased in gilt, and 
Millie B had a slate-pencil in a wooden case. The 
latter had a pencil-box with a lock and key. The 
former kept her possessions quite as ecstatically 
in a paste-board collar-box. Life was young, and 
it was the “first-day-of-school.” 

There was a perceptible stir of arrangements 
going on while prayer was being offered. Every- 
body knew the teacher had her eyes shut, or ought 
to have, anyway. With the last word came a hush, 
and everybody waited a few minutes to hear what 
the opening remarks might be; sometimes they 
- Were quite interesting, and, anyway, one could find 
out a good deal from them. First there was the 
tone, then there was the manner, after that the ex- 
pression, and lastly the words, which often did not 
matter much one way or the other. 

There were school books, which one had to take 
to class and pretend to know, and really one could 
find out quite a little about them from some teach- 
ers. One learned quite a few things about them 
during a term without much loss of time. The 
main thing was to devise means to make the time 
pass pleasantly and quickly, so that one could 


go back to the interrupted housekeeping under 
the red-plum trees. Who knew what the rag doll 
or the white kitten might be doing all the long 
hours from nine until four. The latter might have 
dragged the former away into some jungle of 
clover-tops, and lost her. She did once. So the 
time had to be filled in with pictures on the slates, 
camp life behind the waterproof, or paper dolls 
under the box-desk, to keep one content. 

In the winter, time might be pleasantly put to 
rout by picking mats from the boy’s mufflers. All 
you had to do was to ask for a drink of water, go 
out in the entry, gather your hands full of wool 
knap, tuck it in the bib of your new, pink apron, 
and return innocently to your seat, where you and 
your seat-mate proceeded to work the raw mate- 
rial into the finished product. Once you thought 
you would get a little black from the coat of the 
man teacher, but you were caught in the very act, 
and in shame accompanied him to his desk, where 
you spent a trying five minutes standing on the 
floor. Being a girl, and something of a favorite, 
you were soon allowed to return to your seat, 
where you hid your head in your arms on the desk 
until the red got a little out of your cheeks and 
you dared resume your work. 

Pictures were great sport. First you drew a 
line across the slate. That was the first floor. 
On this appearéd stove, table, chair, above which 
were clock-shelf and window, possibly the photo- 
graph of a friend. Above this was a second line, 
which was the second floor, on which stood beds, 
stands, chairs, etc., for the family who were liv- 
ing a one-sided life to the best of their abilities. 

With these things to help, and the dinner-pail 
on bad days, one managed to get thru the hours, 
and absorb sufficient knowledge to satisfy teach- 
ers and parents, but when the last spelling class 
had been heard and the last naughty child had 
glibly and confidently professed perfection and re- 
ceived his pasteboard reward; when the close air 
of the schoolroom was exchanged for the sweet, 
sun-warmed air of the beloved out-of-doors, what 
a shout went up, as_ helter-skelter, pell-mell, 
rushed friends and foes for some favorite spot of 
childhood’s nature world. 


MILICENT BELL. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


The Adventures of Ulysses 


The classic stories of Ulysses have value for 
children not only because they are a series of 
dramatic incidents which, like the hero, are witty, 
heroic, and human, but because they show the 
meaning of intellect, courage, and loyalty in life. 
Contrast the wisdom of Ulysses with the brutal 
nature of Polyphemus, the enchantress Circe with 
the loyal Penelope, the hero in the garb of a beg- 
gar with the cowardly Irus, and the significance 
of the stories is evident. Further than this, the 
incidents have gone into literature as symbols, 
so that they have value as metaphors. We all find 
ourselves occasionally in the land of the Lotos- 
eaters; often between Scylla and Charybdis; the 
Sirens of evil desires invite us to our own destruc- 
tion; and we fail to reverence the forces of na- 
ture, so that tempests come upon us as disastrous 
as Apollo’s arrows or the thunderbolts of Jove. 

Altho the stories from the Odyssey have often 
been rewritten for children, they cannot be found 
in a properly abridged edition which has the sim- 
plicity and force of the original Greek. An ideal 
edition would be an abbreviated form of such a 
translation as George W. Palmer’s. The best now 
available in an inexpensive edition is Lamb’s 
adaptation, called “The Adventures of Ulysses.” 
This has charm of style, but is difficult for chil- 
dren on account of its vocabulary and long, in- 
volved sentences. 

The following is a teaching plan of the stories 
as used in a sixth grade. A number of things 
were worked for: Appreciation of the story; 
ideals of courtesy, bravery, and loyalty ; independ- 


ence on the part of the children in getting the 


story from the text; ability to talk entertainingly, 
to read interpretively; and to write expressively. 
These were obtained by arousing the enthusiasm 
of the children thru pictures and talks; stirring 
curiosity over what was coming next; aiding the 
children with the vocabulary; starting discussions 
and asking opinions; but more than all these, by 
throwing the responsibility of the work upon the 
children themselves. The teacher played her part 
by arousing the interest of the pupils. The most 
of the time she was a quiet force in the back- 
ground. 

The children had no study period for their lit- 
erature work. For this reason a typical lesson 
was of this order: A few minutes each were 
taken for (1) silent study; (2) expression of the 
thoughts obtained; (3) vocabulary drill; (4) 
reading. 

In order to give the children power to talk en- 
tertainingly they were first taught to look for 
something interesting to tell the class, which could 
be expressed in one or two sentences. After the 
few minutes of silent reading when the majority 
of the class were ready with something to tell, 
the children rose rapidly one after another with- 
out waiting to be called by name, and gave their 
small contributions. No attempt at a sequence of 
events was attempted, but the exercise was both 
profitable and interesting, and such that even the 
dullest pupil could do his part. It will be noticed 
in the following exercise on the “Song of the Si- 
rens.” which is very similar to one given by the 
children, that the children somewhat enlarged 


their vocabularies by an unconscious use of the 
words of the book. 
THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

The Sirens were enchantresses who enticed men to their 
destruction by their heavenly music. 

Ulysses was the only man to hear the song of the Sirens 
and escape death. 

When Ulysses came near the island where the Sirens 
lived, he remembered Circe’s instructions. He filled the 
ears of his men with wax, had himself bound to the mast 
of the ship and instructed the men to pay no attention to 
his entreaties, but row rapidly past the dangerous place. 

The sea lay in a slumber. 

The air was drowsy with the music. Skulls of the vic- 
tims of the Sirens lay along the shores of the island. 

The Sirens told Ulysses if he would come to their is- 
land, they would tell him all that he wanted to know. 

They sang about his own great deeds. 

The celestial harmony of their voices filled the ears of 
Ulysses with ravishment. He begged his men to set him 
free. 

Ulysses wept and threatened. He did all that he could. 
to get his men to take him ashore, even promising them 
mountains of gold; but the men only rowed the harder 
and bound his cords the tighter, until finally they were 
out of danger. 

After the children had acquired power with 
this method of getting hold of the thought from 
the text and expressing it to others, a harder one 
was attempted. The class studied a chapter 
ahead and made out a list of topics. Each child 
then chose one of the topics that interested him, 
and prepared a short talk upon it. The exercises 
were of this order, only complete: . 


THE BOW OF ULYSSES 
Topics: The Prophecy; The Promise of Tele- 
machus; The Trial of the Bow; The Battle; The 
Meeting of Ulysses and Penelope. 


THE PROMISE OF TELEMACHUS 

Telemachus took down his father’s bow, which had not 
been in use since Ulysses’ departure for Troy; for no 
person was strong enough to string it save Ulysses him- 
self. Telemachus showed the bow to the suitors and prom- 
ised that the one who could pull the bow ‘might have his 
mother in marriage. To confirm the promise Penelope 
came before the suitors. Athene made her so beautiful 
that there was great strife among the suitors as to who 
should win her. 


THE TRIAL OF THE BOW 

After Penelope appeared before the suitors Telemachus 
sent her away for fear of the rough strife that might 
ensue. He then set a mark in the midst of the suitors 
and the trial began. The first to try was Lord Antinous, 
but he could not bend the bow with his dainty hands. 
Blushing for shame, he retired. Then Eurymachus tried, 
but with no better success, altho he ordered oil to be 
put upon the bow to make it softer. After all the suitors 
had tried, Ulysses, disguised as a beggar, asked to try. 
The suitors sneered at him, but Telemachus gave him per- 
mission. They said, “Past doubt he is a right cunning 
archer.” “See him turn it over.” “We wish some one 
would pour gold into our laps for as long a time as it 
takes him to draw the string.” 

These talks were kept brief and made enter- 
taining, but not all of the children could do them 
well. At times, to encourage the slower ones, 
the children were given their choice between: topic 
talks and sentence stories. 
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The time given to silent study and to conver- 
sation and talks was limited to a few minutes, 
but much was accomplished by it. The second 
part of the brief half-hour was used for vocabu- 
lary drills. The words chosen to work upon were 
not the oddest ones, but those that would be of the 
moSst service to the children. The plan of work 
was first to get the idea before the children, then 
to give the unfamiliar word, to use it, and get the 
children to use it, and finally to have the pupils 
write a short exercise substituting a familiar syn- 
onym for the unfamiliar word. 

Take, for example, such a passage as the fol- 
lowing. The italicized words were chosen to 
work with: 


With these prophetic greetings great Circe met Ulysses 
on his return. He besought her to instruct him in the na- 
ture of the Sirens, and by what method their baneful al- 
lurements were to be resisted. 

Yet such is the celestial harmony of their voices accom- 
panying the persuasive magic of their words that, know- 
ing this, you shall not be able to withstand their entice- 
ments. 


The teacher told the children how the Sirens 
were supposed to enchant travelers and how 
harmful their charms were. She then wrote the 
words baneful allurements on the blackboard, giv- 
ing such synonyms as hurtful charm, an attrac- 
tion which would bring evil. She then called for 
things from the children which they knew to be 
baneful or harmful. They named such things as 
poison, fires, accidents, sickness. 

With the words celestial harmony, the teacher 
tried first to call up an idea of the beauty of the 
song so that the children would feel that as the 
voices of the Sirens mingled, the sounds were too 
‘sweet to seem like earthly music. The sound was 
heavenly or celestial. This word she wrote -on 
the board, and then she led the children to speak 
of things that were so exquisitely beautiful that 


the word celestial was necessary to describe them. - 


Enticement was given as a synonym for allure- 
ment or charm. After working for some time on 
these words the children rewrote short sentences 
containing them, substituting common synonyms. 

Reading followed the vocabulary drill each day. 
It was found necessary to use the entire text for 
oral reading. Much of it was used only for silent 
reading and for discussion. Only those portions 
‘of particular interest were read aloud, for the 
theory worked upon was that a little good read- 
ing was of greater value than a great deal of me- 
chanical droning and tiresome stumbling. 

The greatest help in the reading was the habit 
the children had formed of continually looking 
for the thought of the text. The stories were so 
much alive to them that they could not help but 
throw their whole souls into the reading and make 
it interesting. A number of devices were used to 
keep up this stimulation. One successful plan 
was that of the teacher asking a question or giv- 
ing a comment which would direct the children to 
the coming thought. It was done in this manner: 


Teacher.—When Ulysses looked up he saw something 
which surprised him. What was it? 

Child (reading).—Ulysses looked again; and he saw, 
not a shepherd, but a beautiful woman, whom he imme- 
diately knew to be the goddess Athene, that in the wars 
of Troy had frequently vouchsafed her right to him; and 
had been with him since in perils, saving him unseen. - 

Teacher.—Ulysses knew that those who are guided by 
wisdom seldom make mistakes. What did he say to Athene 
which showed how highly he prized wisdom? 

Child (reading).—“Let not my ignorance offend thee, 
wreat Athene,” he cried, “or move thy displeasure, that in 
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that shape I knew you not. . . . Thou art Wisdom itself. 
Those which, loving thee above all, are inspired with light 
from thee to know thee. But this I surely know, that 
all the time the sons of Greece waged war against Troy, 
I was sundry times graced with thy appearance; but since, 
I have never been able to set eyes upon thee till now; but 
have wandered at my own discretion, to myself a blind 
guide, erring up and down the world, wanting thee.” 
Teacher.—Ulysses had been gone from his native coun- 
try twenty long years. When he found that he was really 
in his own land he was overjoyed. What did he do when 
Athene cleared his eyes so he recognized his country? 
Child (reading).—Then Athene cleared his eyes, and he 
knew the ground on which he stood to be Ithaca, and that 
cave to be the same which the people of Ithaca had in 
former times made sacred to the sea-nymphs, and where 
he himself had done sacrifices a thousand times; and full 
in his view stood Mount Nerytus with all his words; so 
that now he knew for a certainty that he was arrived 
in his own country; and with the delight which he felt he 
could not forbear stooping down and kissing the soil. 


Another plan which the children enjoyed par- 
ticularly was to choose a child for the front of 
the room and then ask him questions which could 
be answered by reading the words of the book. 
The exercise was similar to the preceding one, ex- 
cept that the children, not the teacher, asked the 
questions. The plan was excellent, for every child 
was kept actively searching the text so as to ask 
intelligent questions. Take this passage, for ex- 
ample, which is from the story of Princess Nau- 
sicaa, after Athene had appeared to her in a 
dream and persuaded her to go to the river Callir- 
hoe in order that Ulysses might be succored: 


So saying, she went away, and Nausicaa awoke, full 
of pleasing thoughts of her marriage, which the dream 
had told her was not far distant; and so soon as it was 
dawn she arose and dressed herself, and went to find her 
parents. 

The queen was already up, and seated among her maids, 
spinning at her wheel, as the fashion was in those primi- 
tive times, when great ladies did not disdain housewifery; 
and the king, her father, was preparing to go abroad at 
that early hour to counsel with his grave senate. 

“My father,” she said, “will you not order mules and a 
coach to be got ready, that I may go and wash, I and my 
maids, at the cisterns that stand without the city?” 

“What washing does my daughter speak of?” said Al- 
cinous. 

“Mine and my brothers’ garments,” she replied, “that 
have contracted soil by this time with lying by so long 
in the wardrobe. Five sons have you that are my broth- 
ers; two of them are married, and three are bachelors; 
these last it concerns to have their garments neat and un- 
soiled; it may advance their fortunes in marriage: and 
who but I their sister should have a care of these things? 
You yourself, my father, have need of the whitest apparel 
when you go, and now, to the council.” 


The questions asked by the children were simi- 
lar to these: With what pleasant thoughts did 
Nausicaa ask of her father? What did he ask? 
What was Nausicaa’s excuse for going to the 
cisterns? 

The plan of the recitation varied from day to 
day, as did also the means used to stimulate the 
children to activity. Some days the time would 
be given up wholly to story-telling or reading, at 
other times to discussion, and still others to com- 
position work. Some of the children read ahead 
in the story. Thru these the others would be led 
to anticipate what was coming, by hints and sug- 
gestions. This did much to stimulate the curios- 
ity of the children. 

The following are some of the compositions 
written by the children: 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS 


In his wanderings on his return to Ithaca, his native 
land, Ulysses by chance came to a shore where the lotos 
grows. Did you ever hear of the lotos-eaters and the 
strange qualities of the fruit? Ulysses sent several men 
ashore to find some fresh water. While on shore the men 
met some of the inhabitants who, without ill intentions, 
gave them some of the lotos fruit. The men ate it, and 
it proved so evil to them that in a minute they had forgot- 
ten all about home and everything but the delicious fruit. 

When the men did not return Ulysses sent others to 
seek their companions and take them back, but the men 
wept and begged them not to take them away from their 
fruit, saying they would not leave it for heaven itself. 
Ulysses ordered them to be bound and thrown under the 
chatches. He then hurried away from that evil coast where 

“a fruit can make men forget their wives and children. He 
did this lest more should taste the lotos. I think these 
men that ate the lotos are like some people now who would 
rather eat and dream than do anything else. It would 
take force to make them do what they should. 


AT THE TABLE OF CIRCE 


Scene: In the palace of Circe. 

Characters: Ulysses, Circe, two of Circe’s maids. 

A curtain rises. Circe sits spinning, and as she works 
she sings. A table and two chairs are placed in the middle 
of the room. A knock at the door is heard. 

Circe-—Come in, guest, and sit at the table and feast. 

Ulysses enters with a little flower in his hand, given him 
by Mercury, to keep him from being changed into an ani- 
mal by Circe’s enchantment. 

Ulysses.—Thank you, I will feast. 

A servant brings wine and food. 

Circe.—Eat and drink, guest, and make yourself wel- 
come. (As Ulysses drinks.) Out to your sty and mingle 
with your fellows. 
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Ulysses (drawing a sword).—What is the meaning of 
these words, wicked enchantress? 


Circe (upon her knees).—Do not strike! Oh, do not 


strike. Surely you can be none other than Ulysses, of 
whom the fates have warned me. O Ithacan, a goddess 
woos thee. 


Ulysses—How can a man love a goddess who has 
changed his fellows into swine. You must ¢hange them 
back agairi. 

Circe calls the men. They come in and joyously gather 
around Ulysses. 

Curtain. 


IN THE GIANTS’ CAVE 


Ulysses (after the giant had eaten two of his men).— 
Cyelop, take a bowl of wine from the hand of your guest. 
It may Serve to digest the man’s flesh that you have eaten. 

Cyclop.—Give me more of that marvelous wine. Give 
me more! Pray, what is your name? 

Ulysses.—My name is Noman. My friends call me No- 
man. 

Cyclop.—This is a kindness I will show you, Noman. 
I will eat you last of all your friends. 

The Cyclop goes to sleep. 

Ulysses.—Now, men, our chance has come. Put the 
stake into the fire and get it red hot. Men, get the stake 
red hot. When I say “Ready,” shove with all your might. 
Now, ready—shove. 

The Cyclop awakes with a great noise. 
come running up. 

Other Cyclops.—What ails thee, brother? 

Cyclop.—Noman has hurt me. Noman is in the cave 
with me. 

Other Cyclops.—If no man has hurt you, and no man 
is with you, the gods have punished you for some wrong 
you have done, and we dare not interfere. 


Giants leave. 


Other Cyclops 


Outlines of United States History 


The Civil War 


OPERATIONS OF 1861 


1. Organization of the Army. 
a. Method of organizing. 
b. The difficulties. 
c. Who was appointed commander. 
d. Places held by Federals. 
e. Places held by Confederates. 


2. The West. 

a. Missouri. 

b. On the Mississippi. 
(a) Engagements. 
(b) Important officers. 
(ec) People’s feelings. 
(d) Soldiers’ conduct. 
(e) Results. 


3. The East. 

a. West Virginia. 

b. Eastern Virginia. 
(a) Engagements. 
(b) Important officers. 
(c) People’s feelings. 
(d) Soldiers’ conduct. 
(e) Results. 


4, Naval and Coast Operations. | 
a. Places held by Federals. 
b. Places held by Confederates. 


5. Foreign Relations. 
a. The attitude of France. 
b. The attitude of England. 


38. The Trent affair. 
a. What was the trouble? 
b. How it was settled. 


OPERATIONS OF 1862 
1. The West. 
a. Position of Federals. 
b. Position of Confederates. 
c. Engagements. 
d. Movements of armies. 
e. Prominent officers. 
f. Results. 
(a) Of the engagements. 
(b) Of the campaigns. 


2. The East. 
a. Arrangement of troops. 
b. Peninsula campaign. 
(a) Federal. . 
(b) Confederate. 
(1) Date. 
Object point. 
Route taken. 
Engagements. 
Prominent officers. 
Important events. 
Results. 
Draw map showing route taken 
and battles fought. 
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8. Lee’s Invasion of the North. OPERATIONS OF 1864 

a. Date. : AP 

b. Object. 1. In Virginia. 

c. Route. a. Position of troops. 

d. Engagements. (a) Federal. 

e. Leading officers. (b) Confederates. 

f. Important events. b. Grant’s move on Richmond. 

g. Results. c. Command under Butier. 


4. On the Rappahannock. 


a. Engagements. 
b. Dates. 
c. Results. 


5. New Orleans. 


a. Date. 
b. Results. 


c. Draw map of New Orleans and vicinity. 


6. Naval Actions. 


a. Engagements. 
b. Results. 


OPERATIONS OF 1863. 


1. The Emancipation Proclamation. 


a. Date. 
b. Provisions. 
c. Effect on the country. 


2. The East. 


a. Position of troops in Spring of 1863. 


(a) Federal. 
(b) Confederate. 


b. Change of commanders. 
(a) What changes were made. 
(b) When made. 
(c) Reasons. 
c. Battle of Chancellorsville. 
(a) Date. 
(b) Objective point. 
(c) Commanders. 
(d) Results. 
d. Lee’s Invasion of Pennsylvania. 
(a) Date. 
(b) Object. 
(c) Route. 
(d Engagements. 
(e) Commanders. 
(f) Important events. 
(zg) Results. 


3. The West. 


a. Position of troops. 
(a) Federal. 
(b) Confederate. 
(1) Commanders. 
(2) Object. 
(3) Route. 
(4) Engagements. 
(5) Important events. 
(6) Results. 
b. Army of the Tennessee. 
ce. Army of the Cumberland. 


4. Draft Riots. 


a. Where. 
b. Causes. 
c. Results. 





d. Sheridan’s valley campaign. 
(a) Object. 
(b) Route. 
(c) Engagements. 
(d) Important events. 
(e) Commander. 
(f) Results. 


2. The West. % 


a. Sherman’s campaign. 
b. Red River expedition. 
c. Thomas’ campaign. 
d. Naval operations. 

(a) Positions. 

(b) Objects. 

(c) Routes. 

(d) Commanders. 

(e) Engagements. 

(f) Important events. 

(zg) Results. 

(h) Draw map of Western and South- 
ern States showing the move- 
ments of the armies. 

8. Lincoln’s Re-election. 
a. The party. 
b. Meaning of the election. 


OPERATIONS OF 1865 


. Sherman’s Movements. 
. Sheridan’s Movements. 
. Grant’s Movements. 
a. Objects. 
b. Routes. 
c. Engagements. 
d. Results. 
4. Assassination of Lincoln. 
a. By whom. 
b. Effect on the country. 
c. Results. 
5. Jefferson Davis Captured. 
a. Where. 
b. When. 
c. What was done with him. 
6. Army disbanded. 


won. 


In 1909 


Ten thousand Confederate veterans took part in 
the parade and reunion at Memphis, Tenn., on the 
10th of June. They wore gray homespun and 
carried the old rifles that they used during the 
Civil War. Gen. Frederick G. Grant was among 
the guests on the stand. When it became known 
that the son of General Grant was there, General 
Forrestman stepped forward and embraced him, 
the other veterans following his example. 


The financial condition of the United States is 
encouraging. The imports for the month of 
March, 1909, were $43,000,000 in advance of those 
of the same month in 1908. The United States 
Steel Corporation is working at its highest capac- 
ity since the panic of 1907. Large contracts are 
being made in the various foundries and iron- 
working concerns. 
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The Hudson-fulton Celebration 


Arranged by ELEANOR G. LEARY, New York 


A dramatization of the Epochs of New York 
history, Indian, Dutch, English ana American, 
concluding with Fulton’s steamboat. 


PROGRAM 
Prologue. 
Episode I—Dramatization. Indian. 
Song—Indian ‘chorus and school. 
Episode II—Drama. Dutch. Minuit. 
Dance—May Pole. Selected girls. 
Composition Reading—Van Twiller and Kieft. 
Episode III—Drama. Stuyvesant. 
Song—Dutch Hymn of Thanksgiving. 
Poem—“Down Maiden Lane.” 
Episode IV—Drama. English. Andros. 
Recitation—Declaration of Independence. 
Episode V—Drama. Revolutionary. Washington. 
Song—“ Rally ’Round the Flag.” 
Poem—‘“Nathan Hale.” ~~ 
Episode Vi—Drama. Nathan Hale. 
Episode VII—Evacuation Day in New York. 
Recitation—Two girls representing Columbia. 

tion Day.” 
Song—“Hail, Columbia!” 
Episode VIII—Drama. Robert Fulton. 
Song by School and Flag Salute. 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


“Evacua- 


The Prologue, spoken by a girl dressed in Dutch cos- 
tume. 

Costume.—A wide, gathered skirt of dark blue, over 
which is worn a large white apron which may be brought 
over the shoulders in jumper effect. A white waist and a 
square Dutch collar complete the costume. 

Cap.—This may be made by taking a square of white 
cotton cloth or paper and folding thru the middle, then 
sewing the back folds together. Turn back about three 
inches of the front and let the bottom flaps stand out from 
the cap. This can be done by turning over the corners of 
the front. 

Shoes.—Of course, the proper thing would be the sabot. 
If not possible to borrow a pair, take a piece of brown 
paper and cut out the pattern like the foot of a stocking 
with a very long toe, turned back. This may be fastened 
to the shoe or slipper. In cutting make it very much 
larger than the child’s measurement requires. 


Dutch Girl_—I am the Prologue. I speak that 
ye may know whereon our story tells. It tells 
of days of yore in this New Amsterdam. If ye 
wouldst read aright our song and story to-day, 
come ye men, women and children all, and wan- 
der with us where’er we go; back to ye good old 
times when forests spread their shade upon the 
wigwams, the wild beasts roamed unharmed, the 
early Dutch made merry with their laugh and 
shout thruout their island homes. Leave to-day 
dull care behind, follow ye Spirit of 1609 to the 
Island of Manhattas and know what has been 
done by our ancestors who speak to you thru us 
to-day. 

INDIAN ENCAMPMENT 

Boughs of trees placed about to represent a forest; in 
their midst a wigwam made of brown cotton cloth cover- 
ing three poles nailed to the floor. A flap that may be 
opened to admit an Indian serves as a door. 

The costume for the Indians may be made by cutting a 
piece of brown cotton cloth into fringe, and sewing to the 
side seam of a brown pair of long overalls; moccasins of 
old socks colored and fringed at the top. The head-dress 
may be made by coloring the wing and tail feathers of 


chickens and sewing them to a stiff paper band that fits 
the head and falls down the back of body. Long pipes 
colored and tied with feathers, beads, etc., may be used. 
A dark-colored shirt, opened at the throat, will serve for 
the upper dress of the body. Beads, strings of buttons, 
shells, may be strung and then hung around the neck and 
body in a decorative fashion. 

- The faces may be colored and striped with brilliant 
paints. 

Bows and arrows may be made by the boys previous to 
the dramatization. These may be hung around the trees 
or slung at the waists with the quiver to give a realistic 
Indian appearance to the stage-setting. 

For the Dutchmen the following costume is worn: Wide 
knickerbockers and blouses with a flat collar cut from 
oak-tag to hang well down over the shoulders. Buckles, 
cut from oak-tag or tin, are to be worn on the shoes. 
Wide-brimmed hats to fit down upon the head, with buckles 
at the side, are worn. 

Hendrik Hudson should wear a ruff at the neck made 
of plaited white tissue paper or cotton cloth. 

The Dutch maiden’s costume has been given above for 
the Prologue. 

With a little preparation and help from the children 
taking part, the costume may be of inestimable value in 
teaching dress of the times. Any reliable history fur- 
nishes pictures of the leaders which may be imitated. 
Wherever possible, the words used by the leaders in the 
dramatization have been copied exactly from historical 
sources, consequently the words may be said to have their 
historical purpose thru dramatization. 


Episode I—The Coming of HendrikjHudson 


Persons.—Indians, Hudson, Dutch Sailors. 

Indians sitting upon the ground smoking pipes in a lazy 
fashion. One Indian rises and enters wigwam.. From 
back of room an Indian Guide rushes in and makes signs 
to his fellows, pronouncing syllables, gibberish, as he 
makes signs. The signs are unusual and the Indians jump 
to their feet, gesticulating and pointing in the direction 
from which the Guide entered. He waves hands like fly- 
ing bird. He points to heaven. Other Indians clasp hands 
and call to Gitche Manitou to protect them. They try to 
hide themselves. By the door which the Guide entered a 
man dressed in Dutch costume enters. He advances to 
the Indian encampment cautiously. 

Dutchman.—God be praised. These many 
moons we sailed upon the ocean looking for a sight 
of land. We come as friends, not foes, to find a 
shorter way to India. Canst thou point the way? 

Indian.—Indian no can tell. To the north, 
peng moons sailing, the river end. No ocean 
there. 

Dutchman.—Sad to tell, our boat, the Half- 
Moon, with its gallant captain, Hendrik Hudson, 
hath found this to its sorrow, and now we will 
return from whence we came, to Holland with 
our boat of furs. 

Indian.—Ugh, the paleface speak of captain 
and a white-winged bird. Show captain to us. 


At these words Hudson and his followers enter, sad and 
dejected. The sailors throw themselves upon the floor. 
Hudson remains standing and advances to the Indian with 
outstretched hands. 

Hudson.—I ask for food, not for myself, but for 
my men. — 


Dutch sailors take a sitting posture on the floor in an 
alert attitude 
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Indian.—This shall be given the paleface in 
yonder woods. 

Hudson.—God be praised! Thou hast saved us 
from much suffering, and for thy big heart re- 
ceive this as a reward. 

He gives him colored cloth and pieces of beads and glass. 

The Dutch rise and walk out from the encampment, fol- 
lowed by Hudson and the Indian Guide. 

As he walks forth from the encampment Hudson speaks: 


Hudson.—This land would be a goodly place for 
a Dutch colony to settle in and buy furs from the 
Indians. So shall I tell the West India Company 
on my return to Holland. Oh, woe to me, to think 
that I would be so sadly returned without finding 
a shorter way to India.” 

Indian.—Much love we you, for you come from 
‘Gitche Manitou. The Great Spirit will help you 
home again. 

Exit both, leaving the Indians behind. They gather 
’round and sing an Indian song, which may consist of a 
melody known to the children to which syllables are sung: 
Ki, yi-whoo; yum, beom, bum, bum, etc., or from “The 
Song Series; Book One,” A. S. Barnes & Co., page 18. 
This song may be sung by the entire school. 


Episode II—Fort Amsterdam 


A card bearing the following may be hung before the 
school: 





FORT AMSTERDAM 
1626. 











This prepares for the Dutch settlement that follows. 
Dutch settlers (in costume) enter and look about, con- 
fused and frightened. Finally a leader steps forward at 
the close of the song and speaks. 


Leader.—Thy name and goodly hearts are 
known to us Manhattas. Hendrik Hudson told us 
all in Holland. We seek a place to live in peace. 
Some few of us have come and we will buy your 
furs and live in peace with you, as brothers. 


Indians bow. Enter Peter Minuit, the governor. He 
speaks. 
Minuit.—I will in all things be just. Hence 


tell me the price that I may pay for land on which 
this company built huts. 

He puts hands in pocket and jingles the money in his 
palm. The Indian spurns this. A look of contempt is on 
his face and he outspreads his hands in disgust. Then 
from a large bag or box trinkets (beads, glass, knives, 
etc.) are spread upon the floor. A Dutchman counts the 
value up to $24 as they are taken out. 


Minuit.—For this land to hunt in we pay our 
price, $24. It is ours to build upon, to hunt in, 
and to pass on to our children as their own. 

Indian.—The white man’s tongue speaks words 
of wonder. Indian no can speak, but Indian can 
keep promise so long as moon and stars do shine. 


Minuit and Indian shake hands. The Indian signs pa- 
per with a quill and the other Indians and Dutch gather 
"round to watch the proceedings. Then, when all is com- 
pleted, the Indians, with rapid strides, make their exit 
from the rear. 

A Dutchman, pointing to the south and waving a Dutch 
flag, speaks to Minuit. 


Dutchman.—A goodly place to build our homes. 
Can we trust these redskins? Methinks a fort 
close by the water’s edge doth serve better than 
the promise of our savage neighbors. Close by 
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our fort, our dwellings and our cattle are in 
safety, if thou wouldst but view it all. 

Minuit—Well said. I call upon the Lord to 
guide me in the right paths to rule His people. 

Exeunt Minuit and Speaker. The men and women re- 
maining set up a May-pole on Bowling Green to dance and 
sing about. In the midst of this a messenger arrives, 
bearing a sealed paper. Minuit is recalled to the stage 
to read the letter. Sadly he reads the following: 


THE HAGUE: IN CHAMBER OF 
STATES-GENERAL OF UNITED NETHERLANDS, 1632. 


Director-General of New Amsterdam, 
Said Peter Minuit: 

Thou art commanded to return to this chamber 
at once to answer to the charge of dishonestly fa- 
voring the patroons by laws and ways, much to 
the sorrow and loss to the traders in New Amster- 
dam. To this charge you must answer before the 
assembled 


MEETING OF THE STATES-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Minuit.—Then, farewell, O my people. I must 
return at once to Netherlands. My country, fare- 


well. 
All leave the stage, some consoling, some jubilant that 


the rule of Minuit is over. 
The Dutch Hymn of Thanksgiving is sung. 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing, 
He chastens and hastens His will to make 
known; 
The wicked oppressing cease them from distress- 
ing, 
Sing praises to His name, He forgets not His 
own. 


Beside us to guide us, our God with us joining, 
Ordaining, maintaining His kingdom divine, 
So from the beginning the fight we were winning; 
a i wast at our side,—all glory be 

ine! 


We all do extol Thee, Thou Leader in battle, 
And pray that Thou still our Defender wilt be. 
Let thy congregation escape tribulation: 
Thy hamey be ever praised !—OLord, make us 
ree! 
Lord make us free! 


Compositions describing the next two Directors, Wouter 
Van Twiller and William Kieft, may be read. Something 
of their rule may be mentioned and the improvements 
they made. 


Van Twiller was young, but turned out to be a 
poor director. He was exceedingly selfish, looking 
for his own gain. He was a happy-go-lucky sort 
of person, stout, stupid, fond of good eating, in- 
dulging in much entertaining and accepting invi- 
tations wherever given. He was very stubborn 
and self-opinionated, and his lack of business deal- 
ings placed the colony in many foolish and ridicu- 
lous positions. His rule came to an end in 1637. 

After Van Twiller’s mistakes, it was found nec- 
essary to send a strong Director to New Amster- 
dam. So William Kieft, a strong, energetic auto- 
crat, but unfortunately not a wise one, was sent 
to rule. He immediately gained the enmity of the 
Indians by his quarrelsome disposition. Massacre 
followed massacre until the settlement had almost 
been destroyed. Finally Kieft was ordered by the 
West India Company to return to Holland. He 
sailed for home in 1647, but never reached his na- 
tive land. The vessel was wrecked in a storm off 
the coast of Wales. , 
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Episode [1I—Petrus Stuyvesant 


Persons. 
Petrus Stuyvesant, carrying a cane. 

Dressed after the Dutch fashion of the times: 
long white collar, wide knickerbockers, buckled 
shoes; pompous, quick tempered, energetic. Bands 
of tin around his lame leg. 

Dominie Megapolensis. 
Richard Nicholls, English Colonel. 
Followers of Dutch, and a few English. 


Place: City Hall, in Council Chamber. 

Stuyvesant, seated at a table, with his Dutch followers 
‘looking on. A letter is brought to him which he sacal 
ito himself. The men clamor for its contents. 


Men.—Read the news to. us. We want to hear. 

Stuyvesant.—The letter is from the English 
‘Colonel Nicholls and concerns only Petrus Stuyve- 
‘sant. I keep the news for myself. ; 

Followers (excitedly).—We must hear. It is 
our business. We—— 

One Speaker. —We must know the business of 
the English in our harbor. Why come they here? 
Is it as friends or enemies? We will hear, we 
must hear. Tell us the news. 

Dominie (solemnly).—Good Petrus Stuyvesant, 
many days we have asked what business these 
English vessels have within our borders. If you 
tell us we may get ready to drive them from our 
shores. 

Stuyvesant.—Then know: The English claim 
these lands and wish to take our homes from us. 
They will not leave our shores till this be done. 
‘The Cabots first discovered these shores for them. 

Chorus of Fifteen Followers.—Curses on these 
English thieves! We’ll blow them off the earth 
with the guns from out our fort. We will follow 
our leader, Petrus Stuyvesant, to the jaws of 
death. 

Dominie.—God’s peace be with us this day of 
sorrow. These boats carry heavy guns, and we 
are small indeed beside them. Remember our 
women and children and in God’s name let the 
English enter. 

Stuyvesant (stamping in rage).—I had rather 
be carried to my grave than give up New Amster- 
dam to the English. 

Enter a runner with a letter from the English Nicholls 
which the Dominie reads to himself. 


Dominie.—Peace, friend, no bloodshed, no plun- 
der, for the white flag waves above your fort, 
placed there by the very men who should have 
saved innocent blood. Let’s away and see these 
English soldiers enter our town. 

Exeunt. all, noisily, Stuyvesant stumping out in hot 
rage. 


RECITATION BY DUTCH GIRLS 


Down Maiden Lane, where clover grew, 
Sweet-scented in the early air, 

Where sparkling rills went shining thru 
Their grassy banks, so green, so fair, 

Blythe little maids from Holland land 
Went tripping, laughing each to each, 

To bathe the flax, or spread the band 
Of linen in the sun to bleach. 


But now! Behold the altered view: 
No tender sward, no bubbling stream, 
No laughter—was it really true, 
Or but the fancy of a dream? 
Were these harsh walls a byway sweet, 
This floor of stone a grassy plain? 
Ah! vanish, modern city street, 
And let us stroll down Maiden Lane. 
—ADAPTED. 
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Episode IV—E.nglish Rule 


Card. bearing the date 1674-1682 hung before desk. Fly 
the Union Jack. 


Place: A monsing:necm-1menking at table. Committee 
of Safety enter. 
Sir Edmund Andros, third governor. (Tyrant.) 


John Younge, high sheriff of Long Island. 
Committee of Safety led by Jacob Leisler, made up of 
the Dutch. 


Andros.—In the name of the English King I 
proclaim myself ruler of New England. No lon- 
ger of New York shall we hear. 

He breaks the seal of New York upon the table. 


Younge.—And so you let us live in peace, we 
care not to whom we pay allegiance. 

Andros.—Nicholls and Lovelace hath given you 
fair and proper conditions of what our English 
King can do for his people. Governor Lovelace 
gave to you the post-road on to Boston, thus open- 
ing communication with the outside world. 
(Haughtily) Canst conquered wish for more? 

John Younge.—Yes. We want a charter where- 
by we may know our rights and privileges. Give 
us courts, and freedom in religion. The King shall 
know what most we need. 

Andros.—A fig for what you want. You'll take 
what I see fit to give. 

People (in chorus).—Then to the King we will 
straightway make complaint. 

One Speaker.—Then dost thou know that al- 
ready the King hast been informed of this old ty- 
rant’s act? 

Second Speaker.—Hush! ’Twould cost thy pre- 
cious head to call so loud a treason. 

Andros leaves the meeting in a rage. 

In the confusion and tumult a messenger or crier calls 
thruout the ‘crowd. 


Messenger.—A message comes from England 
that King James has been dethroned. If that be 
so, then are all his officers in New England de- 
throned. 

The Committee of Safety—Then no longer shall 
we bow obeyance to the tyrant Andros. 

First Speaker.—Off with his head. 

Second Speaker.—We'll rid our land of this op- 
pression. 

Third Speaker.—Let’s away and cast him into 
prison. 

All leave the stage. 

One English Speaker.—The times do show dark 
clouds upon the horizon. These people dare to 
tell the King and his Governor what they shall 
have. They do demand that stamps be not used, 
and taxes be not levied. Yea, more, they do in- 
sult the very men the King would have enforce 
the law. It doth be strange times. Liberty is in 
the very air and each and all do breathe it. Well- 
ae I'll to the field and see what this day brings 
orth. 


Episode V—American New York 
Poster.—Time 1774. The Fields (City Hall Park). 
Persons. 
Washington. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
A Few English: Soldiers. 
Sons of Liberty. 


Hamilton:—King George has so forgotten that 
we have rights as his subjects that he taxes us 
without representation. He sends soldiers among 
us to shoot us down like dogs. Is it just, is it not 
time that we awakened to our rights to enjoy lib- 
erty from so tyrannical——? 
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Sons of Liberty—Right, right you are. We'll 
force the King to give us justice. 

Hamilton.—His soldiers abuse us on every hand. 
This morning one of his cowardly red-coats cut 
thru the skirt of a woman who was peacefully 
going upon her duty. 

A Man (entering breathlessly) —The post from 
Boston announces that all hopes for peace are 
over. It is war to the bitter end. Our friends in 
Boston have been fired upon, shot down like dogs 
upon the very streets they own. 

First Speaker.—If war must come, then we will 
fight till the last ditch. - No looking back. The 
red-coats will feel the kind of stuff we are made of. 

Speaker.—To the City Hall let us away and get 
the guns there. At the Battery let us remove the 
cannon to a more safe spot. 

The Sons of Liberty move about talking and apparently 
in much confusion. Washington, wearing a cocked hat, 
enters the Commons. Great applause and hurrahing. 

At this point the Declaration of Independence may be 
read or certain portions of it recited from memory by a 
Speaker who stands upon a chair while the Sons of Lib- 
erty, with respectful attitude, listen. This is wildly re- 
ceived by the Sons of Liberty. Caps are thrown into the 
air. Three cheers are given with great heartiness, all is 
confusion. One man tears the picture of the king from 
the position on the wall; it is torn into pieces and tram- 
pled upon. 

Speaker.—Down with the King! Down with 
George III, the tyrant! Let’s away to Bowling 
Green and pull his statue from its pedestal. ’Twill 
make good bullets to pour into his sneaking red- 
coat soldiers. 

Away rush the sons of Liberty, leaving Washington in 
apparent distress on the stage. He walks up and down 
the room in apparently deep thought. 

School sings “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

Washington.—The fate of unborn millions will 
depend under God on the courage and conduct of 
this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy 
leaves us no choice but a brave resistance or the 
most abject submission. We have, therefore, to 
conquer or to die. 

Calls for his aide, who enters and salutes. 

Washington.—The word has been received that 
General Howe and his English dogs are but two 
and one-half miles from Brooklyn Heights. Send 
to me Israel] Putnam. 

Putnam (rough and bluff) enters and salutes. 

Washington (forcefully).—Brooklyn Heights 
must be fortified and kept by you and your Con- 
necticut and Maryland troops. Can you do it? 
Knox, Greene and Stirling will receive their or- 
ders later. Do your best, “Old Put,” for we are 
now to face about thirty-one thousand British and 
Hessians under Howe and Cornwallis. 

Exit “Old Putnam.” 

Washington (to his aide).—I will go myself to 
aid the men at Brooklyn. Methinks it will take 
much work to save the country now. You stay 
here and receive word of the movement of our 
men. Good God, what brave men I must lose! 

Exit Washington, leaving his. aide behind, who walks 
up and down the floor. 

Enter a soldier who salutes aide. He hands paper to 
aide, who reads it. 

Note.—This may be a composition telling briefly of the 
battle of Brooklyn Heights. The Americans’ defeat and 
Washington’s retreat across the river during the fog of 
night. 

Aide.—There will be dark deeds to-day in thy 
name, O Liberty! 

Enter a soldier, bearing message. Salutes the aide and 
offers papers. 
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Aide.—Read aloud to me your paper. 

Messenger reads the composition containing flight thru 
New York, telling of the trick played by Mrs. Murray on 
the British to hinder their advance. The paper may in- 
clude the battle of Harlem Heights and the defeat of 
Washington. 

Aide.—Tho our men fought well and were led 
by Washington, yet the British have New York. 
But we will not be disheartened. God is on the 
side of right, hence we must win. 

Exit all from stage. 

Song by school, “The Uncrowned King.” 


Episode VI—Nathan Hale’s Death 


Persons. 
Washington. 
Nathan Hale. 
Captors. 
Cunningham. 


Washington.—I must know the things Lord 
Howe intends to do next. Who will go into his 
camp and get this information? 

Hale.—I’ll go as a spy. 

Washington.—If caught, you will be hanged like 
a dog. 

Hale.—What matter, so that I can best serve 
my country? All service is good service if we help 
the cause. It is not for us to choose our manner 
of death. I’ll go as a schoolmaster and pretend 
to teach their young. 

Washington.—Then go, and God speed you. To- 
morrow thou shalt leave for Long Island. 


Exit both from floor to right, and to left enter and sit 
upon the floor three British soldiers. 


Speaker.—These be lazy times. I’m weary of 
this picket duty. To-night I go back to the camp. 
Eh! (alert). Who comes here? 


Enter Hale, dressed as a teacher in broad hat, carrying 
books. 


Second Speaker.—Give the counter-sign. What 
a 9 business out upon this road? Art Eng- 
ish? 

Teacher Hale.—I go down to the river to get a 
boat to take me back to my friends in New York. 
And I am a good and loyal subject of King James. 

First Speaker (aside).—Methinks he does not 
speak the truth. Prove your loyalty to our good 
King James. Let’s search him. 


They do it and are about to give up. 


Second Speaker.—His boots—I like not his cool 
way. Off with those boots, I say—— 

The papers are found in the boots. 

First Speaker.—We’ll take him to our Cunning- 
ham, who will soon dispose of him. He does love 
King James, a good and loyal subject. 

Cunningham (enters): What now, a captured 
spy? Hanging is too good for him. 


Looks at papers and gloats over Hale’s discomfit. 


Cunningham (ironically) .—To-morrow at dawn 
of day you shall be taken to the woods and be 
hanged like a dog. A pretty death for aspy! A 
glorious death for a soldier! 

Hale (proudly).—Any death so I might serve 
my country. May I have a Bible to read to-night, 
a pen and paper to write my angel mother on my 
last night on earth? ; 

Cunningham.—A fig for your request! Here’s 
paper to write. (He tears up paper before the 
condemned man.) Help thyself now that you are 
in our clutches. Pray, now that thou art to die. 
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Hale (stepping out proudly) .—yYes, I go to die, 
but my last prayer shall be for my country. I only 
regret that I have but one life to give to my 
country. ’ 


He is led out between two captors. 
This poem may be recited by girl draped in the Ameri- 
can flag: 


Forgotten? Ne’er while Freedom’s stars 
Shine forth in deathless light 
From out the flag he loved so well, 
For which he struggled, fought and fell. 
His guerdon was the soldier’s scars, 
And death far from his native vale— 
Brave heart that beat for love and right, 
Brave soldier, Nathan Hale! 

—ADAPTED. 


A composition may be read describing’ New York in cap- 
tivity for seven years. Its privations, sufferings of pris- 
oners in sugar-houses and prison-ships until the war ended 
and the glorious news of freedom is at hand should be 
emphasized. 


Episode VII.—Ewvacuation Day 
November 25, 1783 


Recitation by two girls dressed as Columbia. 

The American flag should be run up and down on a pole. 

Beat of drum and thrill of fife add to the recitation, 
while soldiers pass before them as they recite, some ban- 
daged, lame, etc. 


First Girl: 
Beat of drum and thrill of fife 
Down the Bowery lane: 
Tramp of troops, in exile long, 
Marching home again. 
Battle-seasoned soldiers these, 
In their buff and blue; 
Victors in a wasteful war, 
Tried, triumphant, true. 
Heroes here of Harlem Heights, 
Sons of Liberty! 
Trusty troops that trapped Burgoyne 
Sons of Victory! 
Veterans of Valley Forge, 
Warriors marked by fame, 
Worthy of the name. 
Beat of drum and waving flags 
Down the Bowery lane; 
All New York is out to shout, 
Welcome home again!” 
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Second Girl (Columbia) : 
Tramp of troops in buff and blue, 
Marching down Broadway. 
Down there but an hour before 
Redcoats ruled the day. 
Halting at the Battery’s edge, 
Watching from the strand, 
British hosts and Hessian hordes 
Slipping from the land. 
All is well,—but no, a sound; 
Hark! a mocking laugh: 
Britain’s flag is floating still 
From the Battery’s staff; 
Halyards cut, a greasy pole— 
This the parting grace— 
Futile trick: swift Yankee limbs 
Reach the slippery place. 
Down the lingering emblem drops, 
Vanishing from view, 
While a shout rings out to greet 
The red, the white, the blue. 
School salutes flag and sings “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Episode VIII—Fulton’s “Clermont” 


Persons. 


Spectators. { 1. 
Robert Fulton. ~ 2. Carrying a small sailboat. 
Speakers. { 3. 
Girls. 


Fulton enters carrying a small boat with side -paddles, 
which he handles affectionately. 

First Speaker (pointing to his head in deri- . 
sion) .—Here comes the crack-brain dreamer. Let 
us look at his boat. 

Second Speaker (holding aloft his sailboat) .— 
Give me the kind of boat I have always owned, 
where the wind has a chance to drive the sails. 
None of your new-fangled boats when I own this 
one. 

Third Speaker (with a grin).—So here is Ful- 
ton’s Folly that has been spoken of for many a 
day. Does he want to make us all believe his 
crazy dream? When she goes to the bottom of 
the Hudson that will be the end of all his idle 
schemes. 

Jeers and hooting from the crowd. 

Fulton (holding the boat before him as he 
speaks).—To-day my boat, the Clermont, will 
travel to Albany by.her own power. It can be 
done, it will be done; God willing. 


He attaches the boat to an invisible wire on the floor as 
he speaks. He pretends to start her engines going. 
First Speaker.—God willing! And I say, friend, 


























Plan of the Clermont reproduced by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commissio 
(See page 37 of this number) . 
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the devil has his hand in such rash work. ’Tis 
impossible to make the boat go without her sails. 
Be not a fool any longer. 

The Spectators.—She will look fine when she 
reaches the bottom of the river. What sights the 
fishes will enjoy swimming in and out of her! 

Fulton (proudly).—My Clermont is 130 feet 
long and carries steam cylinders 24 inches in 
diameter, and paddle-wheels 15 feet across. Her 
success to-day will change water travel for the en- 
tire world. I have spent years on this experi- 
ment. To-day will prove to the world what steam 
can do. 

First Speaker—Why doesn’t she move? Does 
she need a push to make her go? 

Fulton.—She needs neither push nor sail to set 
her off. She will do herself and her maker glory, 
and benefit all from this time on. 


Old English 
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Some one in the rear pulls the wire and the Clermont 
moves. 

Spectators (excitedly).—She moves, the Cler- 
mont leaves the dock. The Folly turns our jeers. 
to shame. 

Some fall on their knees in fear and cover their eyes 
with their hands. 

Fulton.—This is the way ignorant men compli- 
ment what they call philosophers and projectors. 
But the power of propelling boats by steam is now 
fully realized. My friends, I bid you 

Interruption. Cheers and hurrahs for Robert Fulton, 
American inventor: for the Clermont, the steamboat. 

Fulton leaves the floor, followed by the clamoring, ex- 
cited people, while the school sings “Hail to the Chief.’ 

A composition may be read telling the value of this in- 
vention and the opening up of trade thru the Hudson, 
the Sound and by means of ocean. 





Folk Songs 


GOOD MORROW, GOSSIP JOAN. 


Lively, we accented. 
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Notes of ‘Current Events 


(A BRIEF, QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TIME FROM JUNE 16 TO SEPTEMBER 15 WILL BE PRINTED IN 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER) 


Dr. Samuel Avery has taken his position as the 
new president of the University of Nebraska. He 
was professor of chemistry in that university 
since 1905, before his election as president, and 
he is a well-known writer on subjects connected 
with chemistry. 


A remarkable bulletin recently issued by the 
Bureau of Labor describes operations which in- 
volve death of the employee because of lack of 
ventilation. It is an exposure of the indifference 
of the employers to the need of their workmen 
in certain employments. Twenty-two thousand 


lives might be saved annually, according to the re- . 


port, if factories were properly ventilated and the 
workmen were saved from breathing the dust of 
stone, bronze, emery, carbon, tobacco and cop- 
peras. 


Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin was installed as pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in connection with the June commencement. 
Tho only thirty-eight years of age, he has been 
professor of mathematics in the University of 
Wellington, New Zealand, dean of its faculty of 
law, professor of mathematics at Columbia and 
head of the department of physics there. 


The demand for an enlarged navy in Great Bri- 
tain has aroused Canada to have a navy. The 
proposition is not an extensive one, the decision 
being for eight first-class cruisers, ten torpedo- 
boat destroyers and ten torpedo boats. The sum 
of $25,000,000 is to be expended in their construc- 
tion, one-fifth to be paid at once, and the remain- 
der within five years. 


Robert Bacon, who was assistant Secretary of 
State from 1905 to 1909, has been elected Ambas- 
sador to France in place of Mr. Henry White. 


Early in June severe earthquakes occurred in 
southern France. Great damage was done along 
the shore of the Mediterranean. The disturbance 
extended to Spain and Portugal, and was suffi- 
ciently strong to cause alarm at Barcelona. 


Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond has been 
elected president of Union College. He was a 
member of the Class of 1887 at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and was later graduated from Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. ; 


i 


Dartmouth College has this season elected a new 
president. Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols is a gradu- 
ate of the Kansas Agricultural College. He re- 
ceived the degrees of Master and Doctor of Sci- 
ence at Cornell, and Doctor of Science at Dart- 
mouth. For six years he was Professor of Phys- 
ics at Colgate University, and for five years Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics at Dartmouth, and 
since then Professor of Experimental Physics at 
Columbia University. His achievements in the 
measurement of light and heat have won for him 
wide recognition. His election to the presidency 
of Dartmouth is said to be agreeable to his col- 
leagues. His dignity and sincerity, his firmness, 
his appreciation of art literature and music, and 
his spirit of altruism are qualities that will fit him 
as a leader of young men. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Library 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-President of Harvard: 
University, has selected a group of helpful books, 
which, he says, would fill a five-foot shelf. He be- 
lieves that “the faithful and considerate reading 
of these books, with such re-readings and memo- 
rizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give 


‘ any man the essentials of a liberal education, even 


if he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a. 
day.” A number of the titles have been announced, 
and school and literary people are anxiously wait- 
ing the completion of this five-foot shelf library. 





The Sultan returning from the Installation Ceremony 


which made him the official ruler of Turkey 


The Suitan is seen in the center of the picture: he with the shambling 
gait. Immediately behind him walks the ecclesiastical head of Moham- 
medanism, the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The street is covered with precious 


carpets. 
(“The Sultan is the shadow of God; the Sheikh is the shadow of the 
Sultan,”—is the Turkish view.) 


The books announced so far are as follows: 
“Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” 
“Journal of John Woolman.” 

“Fruits of Solitude,” by William Penn. 

Bacon’s “Essays and New Atlantis.” 

Milton’s “Areopagitica” and “Tractate on Edu- 
cation.” Sir Thomas Browne’s “Religio Medici.” 

Plato’s “Apology,” “Phzedo,” and “Crito.” 

“Golden Sayings” of Epictetus. 

“Meditations of Marcus Aurelius.” 

Emerson’s “Essays.” “English Traits.’ 

The complete “Poems of Milton.” Johnson’s 

Volpone.” ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Maid’s Tragedy.” 
Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi.” 

Middleton’s “The Changeling.” 
Dryden’s “All for Love.” Shelley’s “Cenci.” 
Browning’s “Blot on the ’Scutcheon.” 
Tennyson’s “Becket.” Goethe’s “Faust.” 
Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus.” 

Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” 
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The Pageant as Celebration 


The historical pageant is becoming a 
popular method of celebrating notable 
events in this country. It was em- 
ployed most successfully in connection 
with Philadelphia’s memorial celebra- 
tion. Recently a group of artists and 
literary people in Westchester County, 
New York, commemorated in this man- 
ner some of the notable episodes in the 
country’s history. The performance was 
given on May 31, in the presence of the 
Governor of the State and other distin- 
guished guests. In some of the scenes 
the descendants of the original actors 
took part. A little. portion of the pa- 
geant that was held in New Rochelle 

Little Huguenot Dames. School children in the New Rochelle jy connection with the unveiling of the 
Historical Pageant, singing a song of greeting. Mr. Robert Lesser, Huguenot monument there is shown in 





a public-spirited citizen of the town, is directing them. illustration on this page. 
Letters of Cicero and Pliny. The Champlain Tercentenary celebration was 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” held at Lake Champlain, July 5 to 7. The first 


Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter.” day’s proceedings took place at Crown Point. On 
Walton’s “Compleat Angler” and “Lives of the following day exercises were held at Fort 


Donne and Herbert.” Ticonderoga. 
“Autobiography of St. Augustine.” The next important carnival occasion will be 
Plutarch’s “Lives.” Dryden’s “£neid.” the: Hudson-Fulton celebration in New York, 
“Canterbury Tales.” which begins about September 25 and will con- 
“Tmitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis. tinue for a fortnight. 
“Divine Comedy.” “Origin of Species.” [The photographs here shown were taken by 
“Arabian Nights.” A. H. Davis, New Rochelle, N. Y.] 
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Pageant of Landing of the Huguenots at New Rochelle, N. Y. The arrival of the Huguenot ship, encircled 
by large numbers of canoes with men representing Indians, made a most attractive spectacle and gave the 
people a vivid realization of the beginning of their city. The pleasure and inspiration the young received will 
remain with them a memory of educational moment of no mean civic importance. 
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Editorial Notes of the N. BE. A. 
(Continued from page 4) 


One noteworthy new idea of practical and far- 
reaching import was contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Music Education, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Clark, of Milwaukee. The rationale of 
placing music on an “accredited” basis in higher 
schools was firmly established. Anyone who does 
not consider the greatest of all arts at least on a 
par with Latin or history as a culture study had 
better wake up. President Kirk showed that in 
his State Normal School at Kirksville, Mo., music 
may be chosen as major study exactly as any of 
the traditional standards may be. The recogni- 
tion of the culture value of music in American 
schools is a new achievement. Some day the 
N. E. A. will think this matter important enough 
to include in the “Declaration.” 

Superintendent Frank B. Dyer, of Cincinnati, 
appears to have an unusually clear grasp of the 
relative importance of things in school organiza- 
tion and administration, and knows how to speak 
sensibly, plainly and to the point. His extem- 
poraneous talks were well received. 


Dr. E. Oram Lyte has much improved in gen- 
eral health and entered into the work of the con- 
vention with all his old-time devotion. 


The meeting of the Department of Indian Edu- 
cation attracted large numbers of interested 
people. The exhibits were thoroly enjoyed. The 
luncheons and receptions proved most popular. 
Everything was delightful. Miss Estelle Reel, 
superintendent of Indian schools, again won 
golden opinions for herself and the Department 
of the Interior by her skilful management. She 
is rendering the Indian a magnificent service by 
her efforts for the practicalization of instruction. 
The things that tend to give the Indian a firm 
footing in civilized self-support are given due 
prominence. 


The Educational Press Association held an in- 
formal but very profitable meeting under the 
genial leadership of Editor John McDonald, of 
the Western School Journal. 


Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse, whose lead- 
ership in association affairs is winning him in- 
creasing support, offered a plan to change the 
term of State directors from one year to three 
years. Few members realized the import of the 
proposition. If Editor George L. Towne, of 
The Nebraska Teacher, could have been heard 
there might have been a different result. Having 
had inside experience in the board of directors he 
appreciates keenly the conditions caused by the 
presence of twenty-eight life directors in the gov- 
ernment of the N. E. A. Referring to the con- 
tention of Superintendent Ben Blewett, of St. 
Louis, that the increased term would diminish the 
democracy of the N. E. A., George Towne says: 
“As the association is now organized its board of 
directors is absolutely dominated by the large list 
of life directors. and the ordinary State director, 
who is on the Board usually just one year, has 
very little if any influence. To be sure, the twen- 
ty-eight life directors do not all attend, but there 
are twelve or fourteen of them always on hand, 


and they have been in power for so long that there - 


is not much chance for the ordinary novice on the 
list of State directors. Superintendent Pearse’s 
suggestion of increasing the term of the State 
director from one to three years would tend to 
give these men influence and power sufficient to 
make the board of directors a considerably more 
democratic body than it is at present.” With an 
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‘explanation of this sort the situation will be bet- 


ter understood. The proposition ought to be 
renewed. 


N. Y. U. School of Pedagogy 


The New York University School of Pedagogy 
will have a special course devoted to the inves- 
tigation of plans and methods of self-government 
in elementary and secondary schools and colleges. 
The subject, certainly, is a most important one 
and big enough to engage the searcher after 
pedagogic truth for at least a year. The acces- 
sion of Dr. Herman Harrell Horne to the faculty 
Dr. Horne, 
who is, perhaps, best known thru his excellent 
books on the philosophy and psychological prin- 
ciples of education, was professor of philosophy, 
psychology and pedagogy at Dartmouth for the 
last ten years or so. He is a native of North 
Carolina, a graduate of the university of his 
native State, and a Ph.D. of Harvard. His com- 
ing will add strength to the faculty of the School. 


A Loan for China 


The plan of China to borrow $27,500,000, to be 
used in railroad construction, has caused consid- 
erable wrangling in Europe. German, French 
and English financiers insisted on having a share 
in the loan, calling upon their several govern- 
ments to secure it. 

Finally the matter was arranged to the satis- 
faction of these three nations and China, when a 
protest was interposed by the United States in 
behalf of its money-lenders. When the Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Fletcher, protested, 
he was informed it was too late to re-open the 
question. Mr. Fletcher insisted upon America’s 
right to participate in the loan on the ground that 
China had agreed in 1904 not to conclude any for- 
eign loans without consulting Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The Hon. James Bryce, British ambassador to 
this country, has expressed to our Government 
the desire of Great Britain that the American 
protest be withdrawn, as the agreement had been 
concluded after a long negotiation, and its repu- 
diation would have a very bad effect. Both the 
French and German governments took a similar 
position. In the end the United States won any- 
way, and secured a share of one-fourth in the loan. 
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Death in High Places 


President Allfonso Penna, of Brazil, died on 
June 14. He was a progressive leader and had a 
large share in the development of republican in- 
stitutions in Brazil. 


PROFESSOR NEWCOMB 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, the famous astronomer, 
died at his home in Washington on July 11. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb was recognized in this country 
and abroad as the most eminent scientist of 
America. A recounting of his university degrees 
and the honors which have fallen to him amounts 
almost to a catalog of the learned institutions and 
scientific orders of the world. He was, among 
other honors, made Doctor of Letters by Colum- 
bian University in Washington in 1874, and the 
same distinction was conferred successively by 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Princeton, Cracow, Johns Hopkins and Toronto. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Science from 
Heidelberg, Padua, Dublin and Cambridge, and 
was made Doctor of Mathematics by Christiania, 
and by Oxford Doctor of Civil Law. He was 
made Master of Mathematics and Doctor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy by Leyden. The Institute of 
France made him a correspondent and later an 
associate, of the latter of whom there are only 
eight outside the limits of France. He was made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor in 1893, and in 
1907 he was made a commander. Congress 
granted to him special authority to receive knight- 
hood in the Prussian Order of Merit for Science 
and Art at the hand of the Kaiser. 

Every ship that sails the ocean makes its calcu- 
lations in accordance with Professor Newcomb’s 
measurements of the stars. 
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SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, the well-known au- 
thor, died at her residence in South Berwick, 
Maine, on June 24. She was fifty-nine years old. 
She had been ill for some months with apoplexy 
and paralysis. She was born at South Berwick, 
on September 3, 1849, the daughter of Theodore 
H. Jewett, a professor of medicine and a noted 
writer on medical topics. She received the de- 
gree of Litt. D. from Bowdoin College. _ 

As a child Miss Jewett was obliged to live out- 
of-doors on account of ill-health. Her out-of-door 
life, and accompanying her father on long rides 
thru the country, gave her a knowledge of nature 
and people. ¢ ; 

Miss Jewett’s first story to appear in book form 
was “Deephaven,” which was published in 1877. 
Others of her works are “Play Days,” “Old 
Friends and New,” “Country Byways,’ “The 
Mate of the Daylight and Friends Ashore,” “A 
Country Doctor,” “A Marsh Island,” “The Queen’s 
Twin,” and “The Tory Lover.” 

Miss Jewett traveled extensively in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Most of her life was spent in 
South Berwick, but much of her time was spent 
with Mrs. James N. Fields at the latter’s home 
in Boston. 


Immigration into Canada 


The immigration statistics of Canada for the 
ten months ended December 31, 1908, showed 
125,653 persons entering the Dominion. The 
58,312 people who arrived from the United States 
during the twelve months, or fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1908, brought in money and effects to 
the value of $52,000,000. 








New Macmillan Books 











HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION 


By CHartes McCoy Baker, Horace Mann High School, Teachers 
College, and ALExANDER James INGLIs, orace Mann High 
School, Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth. 477 pages. $1.00 net. 
id in two books—Parts I and II and Part III. Each 55 cents 
net. 


BEGINNERS’ BOTANY 


By L. H. Barrey. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 


217 pages. 60 
cents net, 








DICTATION DAY BY DAY 


~ Kate Van Wacenen, Principal’ Public School No. 2, Borough 
of the Bronx, New York City. In four books. 


12mo. Cloth. 95 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 110 pages. 
12mo.. Cloth. 114 pages. 
12mo. Cloth, 137 pages. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By Ottve M. Jones, Principal, Public School No. 120, and 
Eveanor G. Leary and Acnes E. Quisu, Teachers, Public School 
120, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 201 pages. 80 cents net. 


PRIMER 
Language Reader Series 


By Franxitn T. Baxer, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Teachers College; Grorce R. Carpenter, Late 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University, and Jute T. Duton, Teacher in Public School No. 
151, New York City. 12mo. Cloth. 128 pages. 25 cents net. 


Second Year. 
Third Year, 
Fourth Year. 
Fifth Year. 


18 cents net. 
18 cents net. 
20 cents net. 
20 cents net. 











RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS-ROOM 
By Anna T. Lez O’Neiit, M.A. 12mo, Cloth. 467 pages. $1.10 net: 


THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL READER 


By Louise Emery Tucker, A.M. (Columbia), Principal Public 
School No. 163, wore of Manhattan, New York City; Profes- 
sor of Education in College of Saint Angela, New Rochelle, nh, a 
and in College of Mount Saint Mary, Plainfield, N. J. 12mo. 
Cloth. 45 cents net. 















THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


‘ By Frances S. Mintz, Avon Avenue Dey, School and 18th 
Avenue Evening School, Newark, N. J. 2mo. Cloth. 226 
50 cents net. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and Farm Manage- 
ment, New York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 12mo, Cloth. 456 pages. $1.10 net. 





pages. 








THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC 
Primary Book 


By James C. Byrnes, B.S., Ph.M., Member Board of Examiners, 

Department of Education, New York; Jutta RicuMan, District 

Superintendent of Schools, New York, and Joun S. Roserts, 

AM. Pd.M., Principal of Public School 62, Manhattan, New 

Yory. 12mo, Cloth. 35 cents net. : 

Designed to cover the first four years of school. Also in two parts. 
Part 1—the first three years. 26 cents net. . 


30 cents net. 







Part II—the fourth year. 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The 2 
September 
” Spirit 
If you want to follow up your 
vacation gain, if you want to 
invigorate your work in history 
and geography, begin now— 
arm yourself with good material. 
You can do your best work 
now. Interest your pupils, give 
them material that means some- 
thing — that effects results. 
Catch the enthusiasm of the 
letters below. Let us send you 
the books they discuss—they are 


fresh and purposeful—in keep- 
ing with ‘your September spirit. 


Mace’s Primary History 
Stories of Heroism 
Adopted on advance sheets in the 
West; in the East by numbers 
of towns. Latest adop- 
tion New Haven, Conn. 

“Mace’s Primary History is in- 
tensely interesting—ideal for use 


in the grades. “Hts ‘Stories of;- 


Heroism’ make history “4irrggist- 
ibly attractive to any rea and 
are sure to fire the student’ with 


patriotic zeal for further historical ° 


study. Mace’s Primary History 
is a remarkable book.”—LILLIAN 
Meap CHENEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mace’s School History 
of the United States 


The history selected for use in the 
Nation's Capital. 

“Our pupils are delighted with 
Mace’s School History. They en- 
ter into the spirit of the people 
and times under discussion, they 
seem to live through the history 
rather than merely to _ study 
through it. There is a noticeable 
enthusiasm and delight on the 
part of both teachers and pupils 
over the fresh living way in which 
history is treated by Professor 
Mace.”—T. H. Aten, Teacher of 
American History and Methods, 
Potsdam State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


The*Dodge Geographies 
Adopted for Texas for five years 
in the Southwest. In the North- 
east recently adopted by 
many New England 
Towns. 

“We are using the Dodge Geo- 
graphies in our schools, and I 
must say in my many years of ex- 
perience in teaching geography, 
I never before have worked with 
classes .so enthusiastic in this 
study.,"—-L. H. .Pramonpon. Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Kelso, 
Washington. 


Send for free booklets on these texts 


A GEOGRAPHER AND HIS WORK 
A MAN AND HIS BOOK 


Rand McNally & 


Company 


Chicago New York 


lof © tuberculosis 


Children and Tuberculosis 


Over 2,500,000 of the 17,000,000 
school children enrolled in the United 
States were, during the last school 
year, systematically instructed con- 
cerning the dangers of consumption 
and the methods for its cure and pre- 
vention, according to a statement is- 
sued to-day by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. It is estimated that 
fully 1,000,000 more have received in- 
struction at the various tuberculosis 
exhibits held in all parts of the coun- 
try or in separate classes and organ- 
izations. ' 

A number of investigations conduct- 
ed in various parts of the world show 
that a large percentage of the chil- 
dren in the public schools have tuber- 
culosis before they are eighteen. That 
a larger number of them do not die, 
is due to the fact that healthy chil- 
dren are able to resist the attack of 
the consumption germ. 

In Boston, a special commission 
which recently investigated the sub- 
ject found that over 5,000 school chil- 
dren in that city alone had positive 
cases of tuberculosis. In New York, 
a recent study showed over 25,000 tu- 
berculosis children in the schools. On 
the basis of these and other investiga- 
tions, it is estimated by certain au- 
thorities that there are nearly 1,000,- 
000 school children in the United 
States to-day, who will probably die 
before they have 
reached the age of eighteen. This 
would mean that the publie schools 
of the country are paying annually 
about $7,500,000 for the education of 
children who will die before they 
reach the age of eighteen. At least 
one-half of this sickness, and possibly 
three-fourths of it, could be prevented, 
if the municipal and State govern- 
ments would adopt better and more 
hygienic methods of controlling and 
teaching the children, and if the pub- 
lic in general were alive to the need 
for tuberculosis prevention. 

The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
declares that the best way to wipe out 
consumption among the children is to 
educate both them and their parents 
so that they will know that tubercu- 
losis is a communicable disease, that 
it can be cured and that it must be 
prevented. 


Johnny and His Lessons 


Little Johnny What’s-his-name 
Was in the Fifth A grade, 
And 385’s and 40’s were 
The highest marks he made, 
Excepting in arithmetic, 
Where he’d made 92, 
Because he liked the subject well, 
As ’most all Johnnies do. 


He took his books home every day 
As reg’lar as could be. 

He played till dark, then went to bed, 
“From every care set free.” 

He said he had “no lessons home,” 
And thought the trick was new, 

Until his father called at school 
And got a point or two. 


= | 


L’ENVOI 


That night he studied spelling, history, 
geography, language, physiology, 
arithmetic, 

With wond’rous vim and care, 
And home folks say he begged to have 
A pillow on his chair. 














—JOHN L. SHRoyY. 





Bausch & Lomb 
New Opaque 
Projector 

ES ths” siecle 


projection of opaque ob- 
jects (post cards, photographs, 
illustrations from books, living 
material as well as inanimate 
objects, etc.) an accomplished 
fact. 
@lt projects pictures 4x 44 
inches in size with bnilliancy, 
even illumination and sharp 


- definition. 


@ There is no educational help 
that can be compared with it 
and its popularity is bound to 
increase as its application be- 
comes more widely known. 


@ Its operation is exceedingly 
simple and the apparatus is so 
well constructed that its use in- 
volves none of the difficulties 
found in the cheaper form of 
projectors. =." 

Qt is in short a scientific ap- 
paratus su¢h; as our company 
is accustomed to tum out and - 
not a toy merely to amuse. 


@.We offer also a combined 
lanterm slide and opaque pro- 
jector to those desiring a more 
complete instrument. 


@ Descriptive circular on re- 
quest. 


@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. 
Send for copy D, free on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
\, Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
s)} Apparatus, Engineering or any 
other Scientific Instrument is our 
Guarantee. 


Bausch € lomb Optical ©. 


‘tw YoRK WASHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 
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WANT OUTLINES! 


Hall’s Outline of U. S. History 


A clear, comprehensive, up-to-date outline of U. S. 
History. Space also left for pupils to fill in additional 
data. 160 pages. Manila sides; linen back. Price, 30 
cents. 

Ensign’s Outlines and Topics in 
.U. S. History 


A new edition, including the Taft Administration. 
120,000 copies sold. Most generally used outline in 
U. S. History published. Price, 25 cents. 
Barnard’s Industrial and Com- 

mercial Geography Outlines 


Commerce and Industry are the basic ideas and Place 





The firm whose work is done by satisfied 
stenographers helps itself to success. Oper- 
ators of the new Model 10 Smith Premier 
Typewriter are more than satisfied. They 
are delighted with the numerous labor 













saving features of this machine. 


Model 10 Smith Premier noticeably light- 
ens the stenographer’s work. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., thc, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Geography is taught as an outgrowth of these. 161 
pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Outlines and Exercises in 
English Grammar 


For advanced classes and individual work. Intended 
to help in securing a better use of English. Has had 
a large sale. 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Loose-Leaf Outline Maps | 


A fine, new, complete series of outline maps for use 
in teaching Geography, United States History, General 
History, English History, Greek and Roman History. 
About 100 maps in the series—a map for almost every- 
thing needed in teaching any of the above topics. Sold 
singly or in series with loose-leaf covers. Samples 
on request. 





eee we 


The Teachers’ Catalogue and Cyclopedia of Helps 
for Teachers. 192 Pages. Better than Ever 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 338 wabash ave. CHICAGO 






























Orders in July 1909 were Larger 


THAN FOR ANY MONTH SINCE WE COMMENCED BUSI- 
NESS 40 YEARS AGO. 


(Figures for August not compiled at time of inserting this copy) 


CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE SHOWS THAT .THE FREE 
TEXT BOOKS IN USE IN THE U. S. GO TO DESTRUCTION 
AT THE RATE OF $400,000 EVERY MONTH. 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED THE 


“holden System for Preserving Books” 


(Book Covers—Self Binders—“T” Binders—Transparent Paper) 





To Retard this Great Loss! Have You? Most Economical—Simple and Hygienic 


Plan for taking care of books INSIDE and OUTSIDE 


Make Your Books Last Twice As Long 


HURRY YOUR ORDER 
TIME IS SHORT 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company | 


M. C. Holden, Secretary 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


G. W. Holden, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal’ 
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Notes of New Books 


The “Second Reader” of the Summers Readers, text by 
‘Maud Summers and illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
and Marion L. Mahony, is quite as good and quite as charm- 
ing as the “First Reader,” with which teachers are al- 
ready familiar. The text and illustrations fit in together, 
and it is worth adding incidentally that all the illustra- 
tions are in line, not half-tone. The book consists of sto- 
‘ries arranged for use in the various months. For example, 
‘the September stories are: Indian Corn, The Coming 
of the Corn (adapted by Longfellow), Arabella’s Party, 
The Caterpillar and Rumpel-Stilts-Kin. The February 
stories are: A Valentine, Abraham Lincoln, The First 
Flag, Longfellow’s Arm Chair, The Road of the Loving 
Heart, and Singing—the last named by Robert Louis '‘Ste- 
venson. The April stories are: The Sleeping Princess, 
An Open Secret, The Feast of Eggs, The Easter Egg, and 
The Farmer and the Birds. Neither Maud Summers nor 
Mrs. Perkins needs any introduction to progressive teach- 
ers, and their “Second Reader” is an achievement of which 
they and the publishers may well be proud. (Frank D. 
Beattys & Co., New York.) 


“Nature Study for Primary Grades,” by Horace H. 
‘Cummings, is a teacher’s manual for the first three grades. 
The outlines to be developed by the teacher are based 
upon familiar experiences and facts, and many field les- 
sons are arranged for. In addition to animal and plant 
life, the lessons deal with physics, physiology and hy- 
giene. Suggestions are given for making apparatus and 
‘materials and for caring for a school garden. The many 
illustrations are clear and helpful. The book is the result 
-of over ten years’ test of the lessons in the classroom, and 
is suitable for use in any part of the country. (American 
‘Book Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


A series of booklets under the head of “Making the 
‘Best of Things Series” is being published, with Alice 
‘Catherine Fallows as the author. The first three book- 
‘lets of the series are “The Point of View,” “A Talk 
-on Relaxation,” and “Mental Hygiene in Every-day Liv- 
ing.” Each is a small booklet of some forty pages, and 
each is just the sort of thing that the tired teacher should 
-take up as an aid to renewed strength and courage. They 
might well be called essays in psychotherapy for every- 


day use. The booklets are daintily printed in large type, - 
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with decorated borders, and are beautifully bound. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, 35 cents each.) 


“Essentials in Civil Government,” by S. E. Forman, 
Ph.D., intended for the last years of grammar school and 
the first years of the high school, is to promote good citi- 
zenship. Each lesson in civics is made a lesson in political 
ethics. Good citizenship is recognized to be an affair both 
of the head and of the heart. The general subject of gov- 
ernment and the duties of the various government offices 
are treated with considerable fullness. (American Book 
Company, New York. Price, 60 cents.) 


“Standard Songs and Choruses for High Schools,” by 
Marie F. MacConnell, Director of Music, High Schools, 
New York City. In this book are ninety-eight selections, 
comprising part songs, excerpts from operas and oratorios, 
choruses, and folk songs, in which special attention has 
been paid to the voice range for all parts. For a num- 
ber of the songs from German composers original transla- 
tions of the words have been made; while in the case of a 
few of these songs both the German and the English words 
are given. (American Book Company, New York. Price, 
75 cents.) 


“New Laboratory Manual of Physics,” by S. E. Cole- 
man, is a laboratory guide for the pupil. Every experi- 
ment serves a definite purpose in the general plan of the 
course—it contributes something of positive value in the 
unfolding of that plan. References to all the standard 
text-books have been included, thus rendering the manual 
equally suitable for use with each. All the college en- 
trance requirements have been fully met. (American 
Book Company, New York. Price, 60 cents.) 


(Continued on page 34) 


Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye and Eye Strain. Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Ty 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50c. The Murine e Rem Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You interesting Eye Books Free. 





DAVIS AND JULIEN’S 
FINGER PLAY READER 


Finger plays, pos dramatized stories, rote so; children’s 
literature, and vocabulary ene By Joun Davis, 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City, and Fanny 
JuLien. oth, Part I, 35 cents. Part II, 35 cents. Teach- 
ers’ Edition, Part I, 50 cents. Part II, 50 cents. 


HOAG’S 
HEALTH STUDIES 


Practical instruction in nogiens, By Ernest B. Hoac, M.D., 
Director of Hygiene in Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, 
Cal., and Lecturer on Hygiene in the University of California. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 273 pages. 75 cents. 


HOWES’S 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Sets forth simply, clearly, and with due regard to relative im- 


portance, the names which stand for literary growth in each 
ene. By Assy Wiis Howes, author of “Primer of English 
iterature.” Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 





WALSH’S 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Divided into sixteen half-yearly chapters, with systematic re- 
views. Develops its — by short methods and business 
ractices. By Joun H. Watsu, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. Cloth. 292 pages. cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
WORD BOOK 


By Rrcnarp L. Sanpwick and Anna T. Bacon. Five thousand 
words chosen from those most commonly misspelled and from 
high school texts in science, mathematics, history, and English. 
Cloth. 160 pages. 40 cents. 


PARALLEL COURSE 
DRAWING BOOKS 


By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Parallel courses in 
encil and brush work, intindiog drawing from grasses, flowers, 
ruits, landscapes, animals, the human figure, illustrative work, 
construction and design, perspective, lettering, and mechani 
drawing. Four books. $1.80 per dozen. 





D.C. HEATH & COMPANY - 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





Publishers 
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More Notes of New Books 


(Continued from page 33) 


} 


“A Primer of Nursery Rhymes,” by Leota Swem and 
Rowena Sherwood, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is a delightful 
’ first-reading book. The rhymes and lessons will be enjoyed 
‘by children, and the illustrations are charming: The book 
-4s a worthy addition to the large number of primers now 
in“existence. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Price, 30 
cents.) 


“The Federal Service as a Career—A Manual for Ap- 
plicants for Positions,” by El Bie K. Foltz. The Civil 
Service act was passed by Congress in 1883, from which 
time the requirements for admission have been gradually 
extended. The demand for capable men is increasing in 
many of the most important branches of the government 
of the United States. The author, ‘as a member, has per- 
formed an important public service by pointing out how 
the government is organized, what business methods are 
in vogue, how merit is the basis of employment, what 
preparations are needed by the applicant, what examina- 
tions are imposed, how appointments are made, what sal- 
aries are paid, what opportunities exist, what problems 
are at stake, the career that is opened, the prizes to be 
obtained, the faults and ethics in the system, woman in 
the service, and the demand for college graduates. The 
author points out that great emoluments are not avail- 
able to the civil employee. The question “Does it pay?” 
is perhaps the most pointed one that the American citizen 
may ask himself when seeking an occupation. But it 
should not be the only question. The author says the 
government service includes a large number of “bureaus 
whose working bodies are composed almost wholly of grad- 
uates.” “Public office is a trust.” “The truly successful 
official will go out of his way to accomplish things, and he 
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will measure everything by a single standard,—public 
benefit.” The time is ripe for the establishment of a col- 
lege course leading to a degree in practical government. 
This book will be available as a text in the hands of edu- 
cators for instruction in civil service practice. We rec- 
ommend it to all aspirants: for civil commissions. 336 
pp. 12mo.: Cloth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
7H. B.B. 


Pr 

“The New American Citizen: A Reader for Foreigners,” 
by Frances S. Mintz, is based on the practical. experience 
of a teacher in converting raw foreign material into good 
American citizenship thru acquaintance with our country’s 
history and an appreciation of its present greatness. The 
book ought: to prove a most valuable aid. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York.) 


“An Outline.of History for Graded and District Schools,” 
by Ellwood Wadsworth Kemp, is a book replete with 
suggestions to the teachers and the more advanced pupils 
in getting a thoro basis of historical development thru 
causal relations. In itself it isa veritable course in world 
history. For the teacher it will prove especially valuable 
in the numerous suggestions as to the methods of teaching 
history. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


In “The Development of the State” Prof. James Q. 
Dealey has applied the law of evolution and has traced 
the political development of the great civilized nations of 
to-day from their rude beginnings to their present high 
state of political efficiency. His work is 4 comprehensive 
treatise of the essential principles underlying the several 
agencies of the State, determined by the conditions of 
economic and intellectual life. References and a biblio- 
graphy contribute to make this work a practical course 
in political economy. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 








Language, 
For Elementary 


The Mother Tongue 


Composition, 


and Grammar Grades 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University, and 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, formerly Supervisor of Schools, Boston 


and Grammar 





Four Reasons Why THE MOTHER. TONGUE Evcels 


First—It represents the best combination of scholarship with a practical treatment of grammar. 
Second—The exercises and selections unfailingly combine literary merit with interest. 
Third—It presents complete adaptability to actual class-room needs. 


Fourth—In binding, typography, and illustrations the books of “The Mother Tongue” are 
superior to any other school grammars which can be bought at any price. 





‘*Whoever teaches these books may be certain that he has the latest ideas and 
the most approved methods to be found anywhere, and that he is not wasting time 
either on obsolete traditions or freaky schemes. 
its best.—Mew England Journal of Education. 


Here we may teach English at 
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fa N most countries pupils 
walk to school, in others 
4 they ride or drive. The 
[Pa illustration shows how 

| they probably go in 
countries where walking would 
be slow and tedious. 


BUT NO MATTER 
WHETHER YOU ARE 
GOING TO SCHOOL 
OR ARE OUT AFTER 
BIG GAME YOU 
ALWAYS WANT A 


| 
eee 








DIXON PENCIL 


with you. Asaschool teacher once said, ‘‘ They are so dependable.” 


The elephant is one of the 
wisest of animals, he has a 
wonderful memory, and never 


forgets to take a DIXON | 


PENCIL in his trunk. 


All school teachers should 
take pattern from this intelli- 
gent animal and see that the 
children under their charge are 
supplied with the proper tools 
with which to do their work 
well. 


If you want an extra large supply of pencils from which to 
choose, send us 16c. in stamps and they will be sent you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 


JERSEY “CLEY:: Ni 3, 
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MALE TEACHERS 
WANTED 


To represent us in 
vacant territory— 
Most complete line 
of school furniture 
and supplies. Larg- | 
est manufacturer 
and most favorably 
known in every 
part of the country. 
Write us for our 
proposition and cat- 
alog X17. 

















NEW YORK 


Where is Ex-President Roosevelt Today ? 


FIND HIM ON YOUR MAP? 


YOU CAN SECURE A LARGE ACCURATE WALL MAP FOR $1.00 


Why not have one? 


Maps offered by us have been revised 


and corrected to date, are printed on the best grade of paper, 
backed with cloth ; clear and distinct in outline, no unsightly 
seams ; attractively colored and substantially made throughout. 
Which of the following do you need? 


‘“‘American Universal’’ Series Maps 


Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
United States 

North America 


41x58 inches 
41x58 = “* 
qixsa. “* 
41x52‘ 


Any map mounted on common rollers 
Any map in Diamond Spring Roller Case 


South America 
Europe 

Asia 

Africa 


41x52 inches 
4ixs2 * 
41x52 ‘“ 
4Ixs2 ‘* 


$1.00 
2.00 


Supply Catalog S 17 sent on application 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


217 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA 





On Suggestion 


The successful teacher controls her 
little charges by love and sympathy, 
not by harshness or violence. She 
is a sufficiently good psychologist to 
be able to guide the child by motives 
to which the child-mind readily yields 
itself. She knows how to appeal to 
the sense of honor and justice, the 
loyalty and love of commendation 
which are innate in every normal boy 
and girl. 

Let me give one or two examples. 
It is well known to-day that joy is 
better for us than sorrow, and that its 
results are more permanent. When 
children are happiest they are most 
easy to influence. At such times the 
good suggestion encounters least op- 
position and is most likely to succeed. 


Again, children, while at play, are 
often self-hypnotized—I do not mean 
this in a technical sense. Their power 
of imagination is so great, their ab- 
straction from the world of reality is 
so complete that, if one will enter into 
the spirit of the game with them, one 
can direct them as one will. Miss 
Brownlee has made a beautiful use of 
this knowledge in the habits of truth, 
order, loyalty, purity, and obedience 
she has created in her pupils by sug- 
gestions given in the form of play and 
wholly based on imagination. The ad- 
vantage of such lessons is that they 
are accepted by the mind itself, and 
sinking deep, become permanent mo- 
tives. 

This is the secret of all fruitful 
moral counsel. Rebukes which wound 
the child’s self-respect, punishment 


which outrages the child’s strong sense 
of justice, and, in general, every rude 
assault upon the child’s delicate or- 
ganism and still more delicate sensi- 
bilities, do nothing but harm. 

In all cases affecting the moral life 
of the child I regard a direct appeal 
to the child’s better nature as quite 
as important as suggestion. The 
value of suggestion depends wholly 
upon its character and upon the char- 
acter, faith and intelligence of the 
person who makes it. If unbelieving, 
frivolous and light-minded persons, 
encouraged by these words, attempt to 
make use of the means I have de- 
scribed they will be disappointed in 
the results, for out of nothing, noth- 
ing comes.—REV. ELWOOD WORCESTER, 
D.D., Ph.D., in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





OUR LANGUAGE--- 


A THREE-BOOK 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


books: 


TWO NOTABLE OPINIONS 


“Our Language-Grammar is the most satisfactory grammar for school purposes yet introduced.” 
—Reep Smirx, Harvard University. 


It gives me very sincere pleasure to bear hearty testimony to the efficiency and teachableness and 
attractiveness of this book [Grammar] as a text-book for the rational study of the English language. 
I have seen nothing better in the twenty years that I have given thought to school and college text- 
I believe that the return to the rational study of the English language is a good thing, just 

as I believe the revolt against the study of grammar was a good thing twenty years ago. That re- 
" volt has made possible such a splendid béc’. as Professor Smith’s. I 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN, President University of Virginia. 


wish for it great success.—Dr. 


















B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond 
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Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


Wednesday, September 29th, has 
been set apart for the observance of 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration in all 
the educational institutions of New 
York State. 

In order to aid in arousing interest 
in the schools in the real significance 
of the celebration, the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration Commission, thru its Gen- 
eral Commemorative Exercises Com- 
mittee, offers two medals to each high 
school and to each academy in New 
York State for the best essays on the 
discovery of the Hudson river or of 
the application of steam to navigation 
thereon, one medal to be awarded to 
a boy and one to a girl in each school. 
The essays are to be not more than 
3,000 words in length, and are to be 
presented in the handwriting of the 
author to the principal of the school. 
The principal is to determine the 
award and certify the names of the 
winners to the New York State Com- 
missioner of Education not later than 
September 25, 1909. 

Pupils should be urged to select 
definite and specific topics for their 
essays, to study the subject thoroly 
and then to write an original paper 
and not to make a mere compilation. 
The following topics touching upon 
the whole general question may be 
found helpful for essays in the prize 
contest and in the general composi- 
tion work in the schools: Henry Hud- 
son and the Half Moon; Hudson’s 
Journey up the River; An Imaginary 
Letter from Henry Hudson to a 
Friend in England Telling of his Re- 
ception by the Indians; Hudson’s Last 
Voyage; Instruments Used in Navi- 
gation in Hudson’s Time; The Rela- 
tion of the Hudson River to the His- 
tory of the State; The Scenery of the 
Hudson River; Legends of the Hud- 
son River; The Industries on the 
Banks of the Hudson; Washington at 
Newburgh; History of Location of 
the Capital of the State; The Settle- 
ment of (insert the name of town 
in which writer lives); Robert Ful- 
ton’s Career; Fulton’s Disappoint- 
ments; Fulton’s Debt to Other Inven- 
tors; The Growth of Steam Naviga- 
tion in 100 Years; A Description of 
the Clermont; Brief History of the 
Erie Canal; Description of an Ocean 
Voyage in 1609, 1809 and 1909 respec- 
tively. 

SUBJECTS FOR DEBATES 


1. That the Hudson river has been 
more important in the history 
of the United States than the 
Mississippi. 

2. That Europe is more indebted to 
Spain for its knowledge of the 
New World than to France, 
Holland or England. 

. That the settlement of the New 
World by Europeans would 
have been impossible without 
the use of gunpowder and the 
invention of printing. 

4. That the Dutch took an unfair ad- 
vantage of the Indians in pur- 
chasing Manhattan island for 
$24 worth of trinkets. 

5. That the United States was better 
protected during the War of 
1812 by the fame of Fulton than 
by the American navy. 

6. That the introduction of steam 
navigation was more influential 
in the growth of the State of 
New York than the Erie canal. 

7. That it would not be possible for 
the present city of Greater 
New York to exist without the 
steamboat and railroad. 

8. That the Five Nations were in 
some respects more civilized 





co 


.zen, head of the School Department 


than the white people who came | THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
among them. 
9. That Hudson’s last voyage was a | LADEN ATMOSPHERE 
a i 3 waste oot ag | 
10. at the capture of New ster- 5s ee 
dam by t e English in 1664 can How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning 
not be justified. : E EADING medical authorities have 
11. That the two greatest American demonstrated by actual test that the 
inventions were brought into | dust collected from floors of schools, hos- 
ractical use by men who had pitals, stores, dwellings, and public places, 
ai educated as artists. is always accompanied by deadly germs. 


be Such being the case, it readily follows that 
12. That Robert Livingston should | 4 qust-laden atmosphere is a disease-laden 


share equally with Robert Ful-| atmosphere, and therefore a constant 
ton the credit for the intro-| menace to the very lives of everyone in- 
duction of the steamboat. |-haling it. 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK | Usually schoolroom conditions are es- 
The sand tables in the lower grades pecially deplorable. The floors are almost 
and, the hand work of the upper | imrariahy, bare and antrenie, 2°, tim 
grades should serve to present very tendance every slightest movement will 
clearly to pupils the full meaning of | start a fresh circulation of poisonous dust 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration. The) keeping the atmosphere constantly pol- 
evoluticn of water transportation can | luted and unfit to breathe. 
be worked out. The smaller children| [f undisturbed by air-currents or mov- 
can whittle out swimming logs, dug- | ing bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. 
outs and rafts, and shape boats of | The sensible conclusion, then, is that the 
nara skin and reeds. The older chil- ee wae _ Rarmpery ea is by he 
ren, with the use of simple tools, | on widiftody Breparduon tag 
can make a model of the Clermont will hold permanently every particle of 
with its paddle wheels, stack and rad- | (0st and mlcrgorganism coming, In con- 
der, while ambitious boys in the man-| jng is correct is demonstrated by every 
ual training schools can make an al-/| floor on which Standard Floor Dressing 
most exact model of the boat which | is used. This dressing, while not in- 
can be used in all the grades to ex- tended for household use, is prepared for 
cite interest in the meaning of the | ™S¢ im schools and. all public buildings hav- 
celebration. Subjects ie such con- | 8 floors of wood. 
structive work are as follows: The 
Clermont, the Half Moon, a birch ca- 
noe, a canal boat, -a canal lock, an In- 
dian wigwam, a block-house, Dutch 
colonial house, colonial fireplace, a 
water wheel and mill. 


Death of Mr. Gleazen © 


Many teachers will regret to learn 
of the death of Mr. William H. Glea- 











of the Smith Premier Typewriter Standard Floor Dressing is being used 
Company. His illness was of short | 0% thousands of floors witn wonderful suc- 


$ : cess, and experiments have shown that in 
duration and his death came as a every room where used the dust is reduced 


shock. He was at his desk at the | nearly one hundred per cent. or prac- 
home office of the company in Syra- | tically eliminated. With the disappear- 
cuse on Wednesday, July 14th, and /| ance of dust, of course, follows the de- 

struction of every disease-germ, for Stand- 
zg Lei a be ard Floor Dressing possesses germicidal 
properties that effectually dispose of every 
micro-organism settling upon floors treat- 
ed with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the 
chief merit of Standard Floor Dressing 
is that it exterminates dust and germs 
and so coincidentally preserves health. 
But there are other qualities that make 
Standard Floor Dressing a valuable prep- 
aration for treating floors. It pos 
sesses properties that preserve the wood 
itself, preventing it from splintering and 
cracking. Then, again floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier 
to sweep. The dressing does not evapor- 
ate; in fact three or four applications a 
year with the Standard Oiler should prove 
sufficient to obtain the best results. 


To introduce Standard Floor Dressing 
in localities where it is not in use, we 
make the following remarkable offer. We 
will, on request of those in charge of any 
| school, college, hospital or public build- 
| ing of any character, treat the floor of 
| one room or corridor with Standard Floor 
| Dressing. This demonstration will be 
| made at our own expense. To localities 
| 
| 
| 








far removed from our agencies, we will 
: “i send free sample with full directions for 
was taken ill that night, pneumonia | applying. 

developed, and on Saturday morning Complete data has been pre- 
he was removed to the House of the | pared in the form of reports, tAND Ady 
Good Shepherd in Syracuse, at which | testimonials and a booklet Bihan 
place he died at 2 o’clock the morning | “Dust and its Dangers. 
of the 28th. The bare announcement | Those ar are asked to 
of hie sae eames rte the full | “tite for them. 

significance of the loss felt by his as- 
sociates and those who knew him in aaa gueste octal ama 
business. He had served the Smith ee 
Premier Company long and faithful- 
ly, bee service cnet t period of ae 
ourteen years. r. Gleazen was We te9 en Oy eat 
born in Berkshire, N. Y., and was in | CEARM STORY WRITING sporti: ont nt! 
his fifty-first year. ing. American Literary Bureau, Dept. 14, Chicago, Ill. 
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53 Weston, Ocean-to-Ocean 
Teachers’ Agencies apa 


Said recently: “When you feel 
TEACHERS’ down. and out, feel there is no use 


ee B R E W E R 5 living, just take your bad thoughts 
= AG ENA YF with you and walk them off. Before 








you have walked a mile things will 

D 22 \ 2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING look rosier. Just try it.” Have you 

NS FILLED, 7,5 ease cemeere) noticed the increase in walking of late 
in every community? Many attribute 
it to the comfort which Allen’s Foot- 


3 ney Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 

Telephone, Telegraph Ke!!o99's Agency siaién into the shoes, gives to the 

; $e., LY. $e millions now using it. As Weston 

Columbia, S.C. A ‘phone call followed by a telegram secured a Director of Department of Music, $2.0cc, h id “It h l it.” It 
who has remained several years at an increasing salary. as sald, las real merit. 

ew ns +9 Rees) oS erg Ri calls a pee 4 paast cap ize mee. average salary about cures tired, aching feet while you 

t,too each, both doing finely. Selected personally for the school by Mr. Kellogg. . j j a 

Bethichem, Pa. A’phone call secured a high grade teacher in three hours. Selected by Mr. Keliogg. bmg _— Pay magi ee rder_ f 

, %.Y. A’phone call secured a high grade substitute in about three hours. Recommended | 49C. PacKage to-day ol any UVruggis 

and be ready to forget you have feet. 


ec’ 
by Mr. Kellogg. 
California, Pa. , ee calls tor two teachers recently satisfactorily supplied to Prof. Meese. Sent on A trial package of ALLEN’S Foot-EASE 
short notice. Selected by Mr. Kellogg. Advertising space not sufficient to detail the mumebericss local 54 
telephone and telegram calls entirely satisfied by the recommendation system of this active Agency Sent FREE. Address Allen S. Olm- 
Write fully if you can If not, telegraph or telephone. Address above. This Agency established sted, Le Roy, N. Y 


twenty years,same manager. Has served thousands of employers. 








: ‘ ; : Figures are at hand for July sales 
A N A FE N Y is valuable in proportion to its of the Holden Book Covers, and it is 
influence, a it ee regi * pleasure to note ven Mad were 
. is something, but if it is larger than for any month since they 

of sage ey a 89 I aa A I asked to recommend a teacher began business forty years ago. 
you about them ; The articles which comprise the 
and recommends you a FE Ni VI FE N D “Holden System for Preserving 
that is more. Ours Books” are so necessary in the 
schoolroom, where economy and 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. cleanliness’ are so essential, that jit 


is suprising why every School Board 


The best positions in the United States does not imme- 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES in Colleges, State diately adopt this system. , 
Normal Schools, ; 


Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill, and now coming in After Vacation 


daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. Beg hid! jobads ae btay . 
’ 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ©: J. Albert, Manager harder to take up any line of work 


378 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 1LL. again, after the summer vacation, 
< “ than to keep on with it. 


ee roe os strain are seen in 

TWENTIETH YEAR : change ooks, diminished appetite 

CHICAGO: ‘and broken sleep. ” 

17 EasT Now is a time when many—clerks, 

sae Ol a8 Ge eloiagelame | VANBURENST.| bookkeepers, teachers, pupils and oth- 
are ers—should take a tonic, and we think 

EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- wo - Tem the best is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 


MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST . v 
. acts on the whole system, builds it u 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND BOISE, IDAHO ant weheds oft po Re tet ’ P, 


COMPETENT TEACHERS 
To Have a Real Voice 


* | « e ;, 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 022,202 22,0 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. refuus to tales seid vag a 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. bee rae ae  ¥ pleads ed oo _, 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal. , 2142 Shattuck Ave. fo scot Dhallee te <p meg ally 8 


; “ ”? > : 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 618 Peyton Building = Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. ae . cb wary pg Fe rag Brees 
’ 


‘ a iti hs eras gohan of mentees for a 

i venue arge proportion of the subjects now 
The P ratt Teachers Agency New York taught in public schools would solve 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 2% equal proportion of the problems 


< A . now confronting our educators. I be- 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. lieve this study, properly conducted, 


involves the finest kind of mental, emo- 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENC Y tional, physical, and ethical discipline. 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants.’ Consult us and be sure. Surely to dwell appreciatively many 
Established for Fifty-two Years. hours of each day in an atmosphere 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City f beauty, truth, and power is to be 


TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET quickened spiritually or to be a dull 
clod indeed.” Some allowance must 


be made, no doubt, for the enthusiasm 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY of a specialist, but if the sensible 


H views of voice-culture which Miss Ev- 
OORT See qeneaaee a aeneeon erts teaches were more generally un- 


Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel S8t., Albany, N. Y. derstood, we might perhaps have more 
, of sincere self-expression and less of 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘“alocutionary” affectations. 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. : es Woon Sooreues eres bee ae used 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. WOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 


TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 


C: AT ALO Our new catalog of Teachers’ Helps, Text-books, Supple- Zi tays ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
mentary Readers, Standard Works of History, Biography, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 


Science and Fiction will be sent upon request. ask for“ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York. | take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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Probation for Children 


The report of the Buffalo Juvenile 
Court, which has just been published, 
shows that 490 children out of nearly 
2,000 arrested in that city during 
1908 were placed on probation. Petit 
larceny, burglary, truancy and mali- 
cious mischief were the most common 
offenses. Only 64 of the children 
placed on probation had to be returned 
to court for further sentence. 

Judge Robert J. Wilkin, of the 
Brooklyn Juvenile Court, in speakin 
not long ago of the causes of juveni 
delinquency, declared: “It is the fam- 
ily, not the boy, that is generally on 
trial.” . Wher. a boy or girl who has 
been found guilty of some misconduct 
is placed under the friendly care of 4 
probation officer, it becomes the duty 
of the probation officer not only to 
exert a moral influence over the child, 
but also to bring about improvements 
in the home conditions. Probation | 
strikes at the root of the evil. | 

The National Probation Officers’ As-| 
sociation, at its annual meeting in} 
Buffalo, in June, elected Homer Folks, | 
president of the New York State Pro- 
bation Commission, president; Judge 
William De Lacy, of the Washington 
Juvenile Court, vice-president, and 
Chief Probation Officer Roger F.| 
Baldwin, of the St. Louis Juvenile | 
Court, secretary and treasurer. The 
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association meets next year in St. 
Louis. Its membership includes judges 
and probation workers from all parts 
of the country. The sessions in Buf: 
falo were attended by about one hun- 
dred persons. Among the speakers 
were Judge Baker, of the Boston Ju- 
venile Court; Judge Moses, of the Bal- 
timore Juvenile Court, and Probation 
Officer Maude E. Miner, of the New 
York City Night Court. The domi- 
nant note of the meetings was that in 
order to secure the best results, pro- 
bation officers must use _ friendly 
means to win the confidence of those 
under their care. 

Examination of physicians in the | 
Chicago Juvenile Court show that 55 | 
per cent. of the children arrested last | 
year were suffering from hypertro-' 
phied tonsils and other throat troubles | 
and 20 per cent. from enlarged glands. | 
Eigitteen per cent. had defective hear- | 
ing, 17 per cent. defective vision, and | 
12 per cent. skin diseases. Nearly all 
the children arrested had poor teeth. 
Fifty-four of the 58 children before 
the court one day had never used a 
tocth-brush. Physical defects, which 
are easily remedied, are often the un- | 
derlying cause of truancy and way- 
wardness. In New York State several 
probation officers, especially those 
dealing with children, have their pro- 
bationers treated by physicians or 
specialists. 


Probation Officers Needed 


In response to a demand for educa- 
tional literature concerning the proba- 
tionary method of dealing with offend- 
ers the State Probation Commission 
has just issued a circular which sets 
forth reasons why probation officers 
and a juvenile court are needed in 
every community. The circular reads 
in part as follows: 








Prevents Children from Mingling | 
with Criminals—A juvenile court) 
prevents children in court from asso- | 
ciating with hardened adult criminals. | 

Investigates Each Child’s Special | 
Needs.—A probation officer can inves- | 
tigate each case and inform the judge | 
concerning the child’s character and 
home conditions, thereby assisting the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New York Herald—The 
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mend its use in the schools if it is satisfactory. 
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I am one of the school authorities who selects the dictionaries 
to be used by t- achers and pupils in the schools of my locality. I 
desire you to send me 1 complimentary copy of the Concise Stand- 
ard Dictionary as you offer, so that I may examine and recom- 
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rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
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By Our Formula 


We produce in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a-me- 
dicine that has an unapproached record 
of cures of 

Scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, rheu- 
matism, anemia, nervousness, that tired 
feeling, loss of appetite, etc. 

The combination and proportions of the 
more than twenty different remedial 
agents contained in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are known only to ourselves, so there can 
be no substitute. 

This medicine makes healthy and strong 
the “Little Soldiers” in your blood,— 
those corpuscles that fight 
germs constantly attacking you. 
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Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
gymuastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and play- 
ground director, Summer sessiou. Write for catalogue. 
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court to treat each child according to 


the disease | 


individual needs. 

Gives Each Child a Helpful Friend. 
—What the average child brought be- 
fore a court chiefly needs is not pun- 
ishment, but a _ probation  officer’s 
frendly influence and __ leadership. 
When a child is placed on probation 
the probation officer seeks to win his 
confidence, to re-shape his habits, to 
control his companionship, and if nec- 
essary to improve his home conditions. 

Overcomes Bad Habits.—In prac- 
tice, probation has proved itself a suc- 
cessful means of overcoming bad hab- 
its and dangerous tendencies in way- 
yard children. 

Avoids Institutional Confinement.— 
A child who is not confirmed in evil 
ways, by being released on probation, 
is spared the humiliation and possible 
harm of commitment to a reformatory. 

Saves Expense.—The probation sys- 
tem is the cheapest way of dealing 
with juvenile offenders, for it saves 
the expense of maintaining them in 
institutions and also lessens the lia- 
bility of their being arrested and im- 
prisoned in the future. 


The circular further explains that 
any court hearing charges against 
children can place a child on proba- 
tion by releasing it conditionally on 
good behavior, and placing it for a 
certain period under the supervision 
and moral influence of a probation of- 
ficer. The duty of the probation 
officer is to win the child’s confidence 
and to overcome its bad habits or dan- 
gerous tendencies thru the exercise of 
friendly persuasion and improving his 
associations and home conditions. The 
child must obey certain rules, and for 
violations of the probationary condi- 
tions it may be returned to court for 
more severe treatment. Any magis- 
trate or judge presiding over chil- 
dren’s cases can appoint probation of- 
ficers, who may be either men or 
agg and either salaried or volun- 
eers. 


Mr. Joseph H. Zabriskie, for many 
years principal of Public School No. 
16, New York City, retired atthe 
close of the last school year. Mr. Za- 
briskie had taught in the New York 
public schools for sixty-seven years. 


Never is man his own master till, 
like the centurion with his soldiers, he 
can say to Joy, “Come,” and to Grief 
or Anxiety, “Go,” and be obeyed of 
these—WEIR MITCHELL. 


“?Tain’ no use 0’ gettin’ mad at a 
man foh bein’ foolish,” said Uncle 
Eben. “He’s gwWinter hab trouble 
enough ’thout your botherin’ to give 
him any.”—Washington Star. 
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Furnishes the teacher with a large sup- 
ply of excellent selections from various 
sources. The quotations are made avail- 
able for instant reference by alphabetical 
arrangement according to topic, supple- 
mented by indexes of authors and sub- 
jects. There are more than three hun- 
dred selections in the co!lection. 


Cloth 50 cents net 
Postpaid 56 cents 
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WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 


mouth, and neglect your pores, the myriad 
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